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"Whatisbeaaty? Not the show 
Of shapely limbs and features. No, 

These are but flowers, 

That have their dated hours. 
To breathe their momentaiy sweets, then go. 

'T is the stainless soul within 

That outshines the taixest skin/' 
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THE LITTLE BEAUTY. 



CHAPTER I. 

It was with some jij^gree of trepidation 
that Julian found himself arrived at the en- 
trance gates of Lilford Towers. The massive 
iron portals were opened by a grim-looking 
old porteress issuing from the gothic-structured 
lodges overshadowed by the sombre foliage of 
trees, and a grand old avenue of lime-trees wind- 
ing with the carriage-drive brought him to the 
front of the stately mansion. Everything 
around bespoke the existence of proud afflu- 
ence. Several servants appeared at the door, 
and Julian was at once conducted through 
the lofty hall into the library, an enormous 
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IHH>m oxtonding the whole length of one of the 
wiugH. 

Julian looked wonderingly around him, as 
he still followed the servant, until they arrived 
at a far distant oriel window ; in its embrasure 
lay his cousin Jerrold, and he almost started 
as he looked on that pale corpse-Uke form. 

"My dear Juhan, I am so rejoiced to welcome 
you ! " Jerrold exclaimed, aflFectionately taking 
his hand, and looking stedfastly at him ; *' I 
thank God that I have been spared to see you ; 
you are indeed a perfect likeness of my uncle 
Juhan.*' 

JuUan was much touched by the sight of 
this poor cripple, whose gentle voice and kind- 
liness went straight to his heart, and the tender 
emotion which displayed itself on his counte- 
Bance was not unperceived or unappreciated 
by his cousin. 

He made Juhan sit by him, and with his 
gaze fixed upon the pleasant face of the youth, 
upon whose brow sense and talent were so 
plainly marked, they were the happiest mo- 
ments of a life so darkened by loneliness and 
pain. 

And Juhan, too, felt that it would be no 
small satisfaction to be able in any way to 
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solace the sufferings of this a£3icted cousin ; 
he told him so in a few, true, simple, affection- 
ate words, and soon they talked freely, as with 
the confidence of years of acquaintance. 

" My father was obUged to go to a county 
meeting at ,G — , but will return to dinner," 
Jerrold at length said ; " but, Juhan, I must 
ring for Nurse Martha ; she will be all im- 
patience to see you," and ringing a bell within 
his reach. Nurse Martha almost instantly ap- 
peared. 

" Welcome, welcome to the home of your 
fathers, dear Mr Julian!'' she exclaimed, as 
with the freedom of the old friend of the family 
she presumed to embrace the young son of one 
she had so dearly loved, " and may your pre- 
sence bring peace and comfort to the hearts of 
those within this house." 

" But you must let Nurse Martha show you 
your room, Julian," said Jerrold, after some 
time had elapsed, during which much had 
been spoken and discussed, bringing tears of 
mingled emotions to the young man's eyes. 
And he was conducted through the great hall 
up the magnificent staircase, through gal- 
leries interminable, to a room situated in one 
of the turrets of the old mansion. 
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It was a pleasant apartment, conunanding a 
view of the park, and beyond it, vistas which 
opened out to sight choice portions of distant 
scenery. His guide opened a door leading 
into a smaller inner room, and Julian on enter- 
ing it was struck by the sort of home feeling 
which its aspect conveyed. 

There was a book-case filled with books, a 
writing-table, fishing-tackle on a shelf, and 
more than one fishing-rod and basket sus- 
pended on the wall ; a gun-case was also in the 
room, and whips and walking-sticks, in short, 
everything calculated to give the impression 
that it had been lately inhabited. 

Julian approached the sporting treasures, 
and began with interest to examine them; 
whilst Nurse Martha stood by with tearful eyes. 

"No one," she at length said, solemnly, 
"has set foot in this room for more than 
twenty years, save myself and Elizabeth, Mr 
JuUan." 

JuUan started, and looked at the old nurse. 
His smile of youthful pleasure gave place to 
ja grave, reverential expression; he knew at 
once that he found himself in his father's apart- 
ment, that he stood surrounded by all the 
boyish possessions he had once so prized. 
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One valuable addition, however, had been 
made to all which had been left, untouched — 
as the old woman proceeded to inform him — 
since that father's occupation of it. 

" And it cost Mr Jerrold not a little to part 
with it," she said, " this picture,'' pointing to 
one over the chimney-piece, before which a 
green curtain hung. She drew it aside, and 
Juhan beheld his father s face — not the pale/ 
worn ont he had looked on when the dying 
man blessed his boy and bid him a heart- 
broken farewell — but the picture of a being 
as young, as happy, as highly-favoured in all 
ways as himself. 

And Nurse Martha left Julian alone in his 
father's room, gazing on his father's pictured- 
face ; and the thoughts and feeUngs inspired 
by aU surroimding him were such as, probably, 
gave the colouring to his future days. 

^^» ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

He was roused from his meditations by the 
sound of the half-hour bell, and the knock 
of a servant at the door, who came to offer his 
services, and informed him he was appointed 
his attendant during his stay at the Towers. 
Just when Julian was dressed and about to 
leave his room, Nurse Martha appeared to re- 
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quest he would go to his cousin in his own sit- 
ting-room, before he appeared in the library 
to meet his uncle. 

"But, my dear boy," said the old nurse, 
admiringly surveying Julian, now equipped 
in his evening attire, "let me have a good 
look at you first; you are tall, and well fa- 
voured ; no one can deny, an improvement on 
the race of Hope's, truly. I should like one 
of them to show such a specimen as tkis,'' she 
continued, growing quite excited by the pride 
that swelled her heart, as she gazed on the 
fine young man. 

Julian was much amused. 

" I can assure you. Nurse Martha, that I am 
not at all accustomed to such compliments; 
no one ever told me before I was worth looking 
at ; you will make me quite vain." 

" No, I am sure that I never shall," was the 
reply, as she conducted him to Jerrold, " you 
have too much sense for that. I wonder what 
Mr Hope wiD think of his nephew ? his 
sons, poor souls, are sad contrasts to you, Mr 
Julian. Well, this is a queer world," she con- 
tinued to murmur, " how things right them- 
selves — ^the prosperous brought low ; and those 
who are fallen, raised up ! " 
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And so she went on till they reached Jer- 
rold's apartment, which was on the ground- 
floor, his bed-room opening out of it. 

" I wished to see you once more, Julian," 
Jerrold said, " before you meet my father, to 
tell you that he is most kindly disposed towards 
you, therefore you have no cause to dread the 
meeting. I trust this will be the commence- 
ment of happier days to my father, as well as 
to all of us. Now go, my dear fellow," he 
said, whilst he gazed with undisguised dehght 
upon his young cousin. And Julian went to 
the hbrary, where he found his uncle, and two 
gentlemen who were guests in the house. 

We believe Mr Hope experienced a firr 
greater degree of nervousness at the idea of 
this meeting with his nephew than was re- 
ciprocated by Juhan. The only feeling which 
could have disturbed the equanimity of the latter 
would have been the recollection of the treatment 
his parents had received from his uncle, as well 
as the rest of the Hope family ; but Julian had 
been taught the divine lesson of forgiveness ; and 
he now endeavoured only to keep in mind that 
his uncle had volunteered the oUve branch of 
peace, and that it was his part to receive it cheer- 
fully. At once, then, he advanced through 
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that formidably large library to meet Mr 
Hope, who was conversing with a gentleman 
at the further end of the room, and was 
greeted calmly, though kindly, by his stem- 
looking uncle, who at the same time scanned 
his nephew with his keen grey eyes, scrutiniz- 
ingly. Then making a few casual remarks, 
he presented him to the strangers as his 
nephew, Julian Hope. At the dinner-table 
JuKan could not help feeling inwardly amused 
at his novel situation, so different from any- 
thing he had ever before realised. 

In that sombre dining-room, with so many 
grim-looking ancestors frowning down upon 
their young descendant, surrounded by grave- 
looking servants waiting noiselessly and punc- 
tiUously upon him, even the massive plate 
conveying a sense of weight and formaUty, 
adding to the gloomy grandeur of all around ! 
And then his three companions, all elderly 
men, of grave aspect, and Julian thought of 
the light cheerful Rectory, and of the easy 
social circle of the kind Glenmore family, 
which had ever been to him as a second home. 
But it was only to make him more thankful 
for the happiness from which he was for a 
while parted — he felt not a whit depressed, his 
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bright face was indeed pleasant to behold, and 
his three companions were all attracted by 
its charm. 

The gentleman at the bottom of the table, 
who seemed to be an habitue of the house, was 
a Mr Gresham, Mr Hope's right hand, who as- 
sisted him in all business matters connected with 
his large properties. He occupied apartments 
in the house. The other was Sir John Forbes, 
a guest for a short period. 

Sir John made many inquiries after Lady 
Glenmore and her family, with whom he was 
acquainted. JuUan, when once launched upon 
this subject, so dear to him, grew eloquent, and 
with that .youthful enthusiasm which prompts 
the words to flow so abundantly when the 
theme is one which touches upon favourite 
associations and feelings, linked with the 
memory of home and happiness, was soon 
descanting with great enthusiasm upon the 
delights of Lyle Court and Brooklands. Lord 
Glenmore! — how his grateful heart poured 
forth when his name was brought forward, 
the acts of kindness which he had continually 
showered on him ; but with ready tact he 
changed the subject, when happening to turn 
his eyes upon his uncle's face^ he thought he 
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perceived a deeper shade of gravity, and some 
returning severity upon his coimtenance. 

** Have you seen Lord Glenmore's stud?" he 
inquired of Sir John; and then began to describe 
its perfections, and descanted upon the merits of 
some of his favourite horses with much zeal. 

"You seem fond of horses, Julian,'* Mr 
Hope remarked. 

" Indeed, I am ; and thanks to Miller, the 
stud groom, I have ridden ever since I was a 
very small boy." 

" I am glad to hear it," his uncle replied, 
with a degree of kindness very imusual to 
him, " I think that new horse, Gresham, will 
suit him." 

"If Mr Julian can manage it. Hopkins 
tells me he is rather hot." 

" Oh, I shall not think so, I dare say ;• I am 
used to all sorts." 

And JuUan talked on, encouraged by the 
three elders, who seemed quite amused and 
refreshed by their proximity to this free, fresh, 
young spirit. 

On returning to the library, Julian found 
his cousin again recUning on his couch in the 
oriel window. 

"Well, Julian, how have you got through 
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your formidable dinner? " Jerrold asked, as he 
approached him, and drew a chair close to his 
side. 

" It was very agreeable, and really I did not 
find it at all formidable," Julian answered; " I 
only hope I was not too much at my ease. Do 
you know, Jerrold, I beUeve I had all the talk 
to myself after dinner/' 

Jerrold looked quite pleased, and as his 
eyes fixed themselves upon that radiant face, 
he felt quite certain that his father s heart 
must be drawn towards him — and of this fact 
he was soon made sure — for Julian soon after 
having gone to a distant part of the room, Mr 
Hope approached his son, and said to him : 

" Jerrold, I am obhged to you for having 
been the means of making me acquainted with 
that youth. I Uke what I have seen of him 
particularly ; he seems most ingenuous and 
amiable, and thoroughly well-bred and gentle- 
man-like. You must draw him out, and dis^ 
cx)ver what are his tastes and acquirements as 
to learning, and what he is fit for." Then 
perceiving that Julian had again approached 
them, he motioned kindly to him to resimae 
his seat by Jerrold, and left them. 

" It is very strange," JuUan said ; " but I 
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cannot help fanc3dng that I have seen my 
uncle somewhere before : I never forget faces* 
I wonder whether he can be the gentleman 
who travelled up to London with me in the 
train, when I first went to Burleigh House." 

"You must ask him some day," said 
Jerrold. 

The two cousins' soon became greatly in- 
terested in the conversation that ensued. 
Jerrold led his companion on to talk of his 
home and previous life — all was so new 
and fresh to the invalid, who had spent his 
weary existence in the dull, imeventful same- 
ness of sickness. JuUan's details were Uke 
the most amusing stories, his school- days 
and home-days full of absorbing interest to 
the cripple. And how he loved to Usten, 
which he did, day after day, with untiring 
pleasure, when Julian talked of his mother, 
that theme on which the young man loved 
tenderly to dwell. 

His sister Mary, too, was much inquired 
after by Jerrold, and Julian told how he 
had been from a boy almost like a father to 

her. 

" I must see her soon," Jerrold said. 

But Julian did not so readily assent to this 
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idea, for he knew that his mother's consent 
would not be so readily given. 

" Mary," he said, " is a delicate little 
creature, shy and timid. She has never been 
separated from my mother and Sylvia ; I fear 
she would shrink from strangers.'* 

"But tell me about this Sylvia. Nurse 
Martha is never weary of descanting upon her 
perfections and peculiarities ; is she not a very 
interesting creature ? " 

A bright flush suffused Julian's face and 
brow, as the remembrance of his mother's 
words respecting Sylvia, and the new train of 
thought they had suggested, occurred to 
him. 

Jerrold considerately turned his eyes away 
from him, and the next moment JuUan 
spoke. 

" I have always, so completely since my 
mother's marriage, considered Sylvia as my 
sister, and indeed have known her so long, 
that I am scarcely a fair judge of the per- 
fections of her form and features, but I am 
very fond of her ; she is a most affectionate 
warm-hearted girl, and her extreme love for 
my mother has always endeared her to me ; 
and/' he said hurriedly, as if to change the 
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subject, "I have such a dear Uttle brother 
— ^we all dote on Arthur." 

w^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

" Well, I never expected to live to see this 
day," said old Martha to Jerrold Hope one 
morning ; " could you have believed, sir, that 
your father would ever take to any one as he 
does to our JuKan ? Why he is quite fooUsh 
about him; and would be like to spoil him 
if that were possible, dear boy ! " 

" Oh, thank God for it ! " exclaimed Jerrold, 
with a sigh of relief. 

" Yes, indeed, and I do thank God for it," 
continued the nurse, " and it is so pleasant to 
see master's face now, when he smiles at 
the dear boy's free talk; not a bit does Mr 
Julian stand in awe of him, but behaves towards 
him just as if he felt he was a Hope as much 
as himself. I love to see his independent 
spirit. Oh ! Mr Jerrold, all the servants seem 
so surprised. Mr Davenport says it is quite 
a new thing to wait at table now, and he has 
been butler here, you know, coming thirty 
years. And in the stables Mr Hopkins is now 
no longer supreme ; Mr JuUan is to do just 
what he pleases, ride and drive anything he 
fancies. Mr Hope, I hear, is not satisfied with 
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the horses now, and says he must have some 
better ones, as his nephew is such a fine 
rider. Hopkins is rather hujSy, I beheve, 
sometimes, but even he in his heart is glad 
that some one of the family takes an interest 
in the stud." 

" But, nurse, I want to speak to you about 
that beautiful girl you saw at Brooklands, who 
is so Uke that picture," and Jerrold pointed to 
the Raphael angel. 

" Well, what of her ? " said the nurse 
quickly. 

" Why, the first time Julian came to sit 
with me here he went round the room ex- 
amining the pictures. When he came to the 
Raphael, I shaU never forget the start he gave, 
and when I looked at his face, he had turned 
very red at first, and then quite pale ; he stood 
still gazing for some moments, and then moved 
away. I said, * Is not that an exquisite face ? ' 
' It is indeed,' he answered, and as there was 
a tremulous sound in his voice, which seemed 
to bespeak emotion, I did not pursue the sub- 
ject ; since that time I have remarked that he 
studiously avoids looking at it. I think that I 
shall remove the Raphael and put the Guido 
that hangs before my bed in its place." 
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" Yes, put it out of the way by all means^ 
Mr Jerrold. Did not my heart misgive me in 
some way when I looked at the girl at Brook- 
lands ? Why, I told you all about the nurse's 
daughter, the very image of that angel, whose 
mother I took a disUke to the very moment I 
set my eyes upon her, and I began to think 
they were not the pair to be always in the way 
of young men — ^the daughter from her beauty, 
the mother because she looked a bold design- 
ing woman/' 

So the Raphael was removed the same 
day, and Jerrold, on calhng Julian's attention 
to the change, said that he often altered the 
positions of his pictures, which was strictly the 
case. 

Every day seemed to draw the heart of 
poor Jerrold Hope closer to his cousin, and 
Julian felt that it would be a real act of charity 
to divide his time between Lilford Towers 
and Brooklands. The distance was not very 
great, so he went backwards and fonvards 
during the summer, and then returned to 
Oxford, — Mr Hope insisting upon taking the 
expenses of his nephew on himself, and most 
liberal was he in all the arrangements. 

In September the Vemons joined the Glen- 
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more family at the sea-side ; Mary always re- 
quired the change, and Mrs Vernon thought 
that Sylvia looked less blooming than usual, 
and, certainly, to them all, Brooklands was less 
attractive than at that season it had generally 
been. Mrs Vernon felt heavily the monopoly 
of her son by his newly-recovered relations, 
and it required all her fortitude and strength 
of mind to enable her to bear the change 
vrrought by Julian's absence from that home, 
in which his presence had so long gladdened 
all their hearts. 

But it was the right path which was pur- 
sued, therefore there was nothing to be done 
but to submit. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Mrs Miller was determined to accomplish 
a trip to London. She felt sure that a good 
portrait of Violet would prove a most useftd 
reminder to the enamoured young lord. 
" And oh, what a beautiful picture would she 
not make ! " was the vain mother's reflection. 

She soon managed the matter as cleverly as 
she generally contrived to arrange her schemes. 
To Frank Miller she represented Violet as not 
at all well, requiring change of air and scene, 
and really the little girl did look pale and unlike 
herself. Poor child ! her mother s plots were 
beginning to take effect, her poisonous words, 
which, with crafty skill, she knew how to inter- 
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ft 

sperse in her conversation, to slowly work in 
her mind. 

She began to feel that her present condition 
was not one that could fill up the measure of 
what she considered happiness, that she ought 
to press on to obtain something better, higher. 

But how was this to be done ? not by the 
means her mother pointed out, from which she 
shrunk and shuddered with imfeigned horror. 

But Violet was so obtusely innocent and 
artless, that her mother could not, with the 
childish and immatured feehngs of her daughter, 
touch the purity of her mind. All, therefore, 
that she could accomplish, was to make her 
unhappy and dissatisfied — in a very sUght 
degree, however — with her present lot; could 
all have remained as it had been, Violet desired 
nothing more. 

Her remarkable beauty had, from the 
moment of her birth, been her bane, making 
her so unfortunately conspicuous for one in 
her grade of life, and placing her in a totally 
false position, — thus inducing tastes and habits 
perfectly at variance with her home life. 

And now a change had come over every- 
thing ; not so much from the rectory family, 
for they were kind and consistent in everything 
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they did, and Sylvia, who really loved Violet 
tenderly, and with a steady, anxious desire, to 
evince her interest in her proUgi, redoubled 
her aflFectionate attentions; still there was a 
diflference perceptible to Violet, even in Sylvia ; 
there was a graver, more touching kindness 
in her manner, the joyous freedom and ease 
of former days were gone; now she seemed 
to endeavour more than ever to instruct the 
girl — to induce her to improve herself, — not, 
as before, only in the songs she loved to hear 
her warble so sweetly, but in those useful 
matters, which were more consistent with 
her line of life. And Mrs Vernon, with feelings 
of real compunction for the part which she, 
as well as every one else had taken, in making 
Violet unfit for her life of mediocrity, made 
every effort to §erve her substantially with 
reference to the future. But all this came far 
too late ; poor Violet, with her mother to 
aid in keeping up the delusion, was ruined for 
ever for her humble vocation. 

The Glenmore family were much less scru- 
pulous in the matter ; fain would they have put 
the poor girl at once back into her proper 
place. They had been so discomfited by 
Lor^ Victor's conduct towards her, and his 
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open demonstration of admiration, that they 
were indignant, and, for such really kind people, 
almost severe. 

They began much to disapprove of the 
fantastical dress of the beautiful gh*l, forgetting 
that from them had Mrs Miller hitherto derived 
both the power and taste to enable her to 
attire her daughter so elaborately. 

Lady Glenmore, for the first time in her life, 
ventured to speak openly and seriously to Mrs 
Miller, upon the impropriety of her manner of 
bringing up her daughter. She did not choose 
to allude to Victor's boyish admiration, con- 
sidering that it was making a serious business 
of what was only the passing folly of a 
yomth, but the idea of it rankled in the lady's 
breast, for she weU knew the uncontrollable, 
indomitable nature of her son, and it induced 
an endeavour on her part to assume a severity 
of manner very foreign to her gentle nature and 
usual bearing. 

Mrs Miller was deeply offended ; however, 
she had recourse to her old weapons, tears 
and flattery, and the old story of all she had 
done for the family harrowed up jJBor Lady 
Glenmore's sensibiKties, by dragging before 
her tender mind by-gone scenes of affection. 
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in which the nurse had acted the part of the 
good Samaritan, till she ended by making her 
think that she had been a perfect demon of 
ingratitude and cruelty, and dear Miller the 
best and most ill-used of creatures. She even 
shed tears of contrition, whilst she loaded Nurse 
Rose with presents and kindness, to make up for 
thus hurting her feehngs. However, the words 
had been spoken, and were not re-called, and 
Mrs Miller saw that a new leaf must be turned 
for the present; she must play her cards cleverly, 
and after a new fashion. 

Her Ladyship she could soon get over, but 
the yoimg ladies were very different, particu- 
larly Lady Sophia, who was as sharp as a 
needle ; and indeed both of them had looked 
mighty cold of late, and were always lecturing 
poor Violet, and telling her to mend stockings 
and make shirts, instead of wasting her time 
on trumpery, and everlastingly playing on the 
guitar. 

"They shall see some of these days," she 
soliloquized. " My Violet will be able to snap 
her fingers at them, put her pretty foot upon 
the neok of them all, the proud pack ! 
Lady Sophia, forsooth, a pert, haughty 
thing, even in the nursery! And as for 
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ber looks, she was always the plainest of 
the family. It shall be, even if it is only to 
spite them all." 

But Mrs Miller's part was to look very 
humble and meek. And Lady Glenmore's 
carriage was oftener than ever to be seen at the 
Cottage gate, and the nurse hurrying forth to 
receive some kind words, or some little token 
of friendship from the lady, fruit or game, or 
some such remembrance. 

At last Mrs Miller went to the Court one 
morning, and opened out her project. She 
had some matters of business to accomplish in 
London ; a sister., whom she might never have 
the chance to see again, was there. Might she 
and Violet go to the house in Whitehall 
Gardens for a couple of weeks or so? Her 
tongue had got into such a habit of lying, and 
her imagination was so fertile, that anything 
to suit her purpose was manufactured. The 
request was immediately granted. The 
servants in charge of the house were desired to 
make Mrs Miller and her daughter perfectly 
comfortable, and after Frank Miller's consent 
had with difficulty been bullied out of him, 
the day was fixed upon for their departure, 
Erank Miller mystified to think how London, 
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in the hot month of August, could possibly be 
the place calculated to bring back the roses to 
his darling's cheeks. 

" You had much better let me take her with 
me into Yorkshire, where I shall soon be 
obliged to go. I have a friend who will give 
her board and lodging, and take good care of 
her into the bargam." 

" Oh, let me go, mother," implored Violet. 

" And pray, may I ask, Mr Miller, who is 
this friend of yours ? " Mrs Miller said, with- 
out heeding Violet. 

" Who ? why, a very creditable one, I can tell 
you. He is WiUiam Taylor, of the Wentworth 
Arms, at Ferrybridge, and his missus a pattern 
ofawifeandlandlady.'' 

"Thank you, Mr Miller, I dare say they 
are excellent people, but Violet has not been 
accustomed to associate with innkeepers." 

" And a pity too ! " exclaimed Frank Miller, 
waxing wroth, "they are much more in her 
way than gentlefolks, and I intend in future not 
to be such a stock and stone as I have been, 
but to take another line with my daughter." 

Mrs Miller began to be hysterical, and Frank 
Miller walked oflF, as usual, when a storm had 
commenced. But, as it always happened, the 
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affair ended in the wife gaining her points 
Frank at this time was full of business of his 
own, for he also had a plan in contemplation, 
which he thought would be profitable, and 
likewise gratify the ambition of his wife. 

There was a large establishment about to be 
disposed of in the town of Selbome, about ten 
miles from Brooklands, and Frank's wish was to 
sell the Cottage and forge, and remove to Sel- 
bome, where this most lucrative business 
awaited him. He had not yet mentioned his 
intention to Mrs Miller. Perhaps her being 
out of the way during this time of negotiation 
might be as well, as she would only gossip 
about the affedr, and worry him. 

Violet was not at all elated at the idea of 
this expedition to London. Far rather would 
she have gone with her kind father to his 
Mends at the Wentworth Arms, than be left 
to the tender mercies of her mother, in great 
hot London ; she well knew how it would be, 
how she should be dressed up and teazed, and 
obliged to show off from morning till night ; 
and then to leave all her kind friends, and her 
garden with the flowers in full bloom! She 
did not like it at all. 

The day before her departure, Sylvia had 
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asked permission to take a walk with Violet. 
"The poor little thing/' she said to Mrs 
Vernon, " looks so pale and sad, and seems so 
to hate the idea of going to London, I really 
must try to cheer her a little." 

And Sylvia went to the Cottage, and there 
was Violet, as usual, sitting in the porch, sur- 
rounded by clematis and jessamine, looking like 
a blush rose amidst the white blossoms. But 
as Sylvia^ unperceived, looked upon her, her 
attitude was different from that in which she 
was generally to be found. 

The beloved guitar was still in her hand, 
but its chords were not struck ; she was bend- 
ing over it in a careless manner, her raised 
eyes staring on vacancy. 

Sylvia continued to gaze upon her for some 
minutes, her artistic eye fascinated by the 
exquisite loveliness of the girl. Though she 
had seen her so long, and grown up with her — 
was so intimately acquainted with her features 
— ^her expressions, still the wonderftd attraction 
of her beauty was ever new, ever striking. 

Like some marvellous work of an old master, 
some priceless gem, which the possessor prizes 
because its perfections never clog upon the 
senses, but have the power of creating fresh 
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deKght whenever the eye is attracted to- 
wards it. 

Such were the feelings of Sylvia in contem- 
plating Violet under this new phase her coun- 
tenance and manner had assumed — no longer 
the thoughtless, little merry girl twanging 
cheerily her guitar, and even when she sang 
the most plaintive of ditties, telling of broken 
hearts and forsaken lovers, looking all the time 
the very personification of light-hearted happi- 
ness — but now so grave and sad. 

Sylvia at length called her by her name, and 
then the girl started up, and flew along the 
path on which Miss Vernon was advancing. 
Instantly her arms were thrown around her 
neck, and she burst into an agony of tears. 



CHAPTER III. 

The two girls walked on hand in hand to- 
wards the wood, leisurely, soberly, at first 
silently. 

But a short time had elapsed since the day 
when we described Sylvia as bounding like a 
young antelope towards the same spot, followed 
by her joyous companion. In the interval which 
had since elapsed, both were changed, the one 
certainly a trifle less buoyant, the other sad- 
dened and subdued. 

Perhaps the remembrance of both reverted 
to that early spring day, and there was some- 
thing in its departed pleasantness, for which 
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the gorgeous tints of coming autumn did not 
compensate. 

The wood was thick with heavy foliage, but 
the dark hue of the leaves and the gaudy 
blossoms of the flowery summer shrubs were 
not so refreshing to the eye as the tender 
tint of green which then so sweetly told of the 
young year — ^that verdure and delicate jfreshness 
which painters in vain strive to imitate. 

There were now no sweet lilacs or hawthorns 
to shed their spring-like perfume on all around ; 
no primroses or blue-bells for Violet to gather, 
so that she might twine them into fanciful gar- 
lands to deck her pretty self. 

No, it was changed from what it was then, 
in those " green days," when every breath of 
air was balm, and such perfect contentment 
filled the hearts of the two young girls, such 
inward bliss springing to their souls, as when 
onHhat bright afternoon in May 

" The forest smiled. 
And every scene and every heart was gay." 

" Well, ^pretty one ! " said Sylvia, as they 
passed through the wood to gain the rustic 
dravdng-room, " there are no flowers now 
which will serve for you to twine into wreaths 
for your hair. These' gaudy fox-gloves, and 
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oven the wood anemones would not mix so 
pi'ottily as the primroses and blue-bells, inter- 
utiorHcd with those dear little snow-drops, which 
yon contrived to group so fiancifullj for t^e 
gitrlmid of which you were so proud, you con- 
mtad little creature ! " 

*' No, Miss Vernon, they are all gone," 
Violet repKed, with a deep-drawn sigh. "Spring 
U indeed gone;" and then she added, repeating 
thii words of one of her little s(»igs, 

** ^piiiig letums, the floviels Uow, — 
Will hope return F oh ]io» oh no ! * 

Violet spoke these words so solemnly, and 
no unlike herself, that Sylvia's first impre ssion 
was to be much amused, and to laugh merrily. 
** Ma belle!*' she said, "you are coming out 
quite in a new character, quoting woe-begone 
stanzas, and trying to change your voice, 
which }X)U know is really like the note of a 
sweet song bird> into a dismal drawl ; please, 
little one> say something or sing something 
eke, and do away with the gloomy impression 
I must have upon my mind, until I hear again 
the sound of your own cheerful chirp." 

But Violet did not speak, and when Sylvia 

looked at her figure, which had been hidden bv 

• 

her hrg^ hat, she saw, * to her consternation. 
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the large tears chasing each other down her 
cheeks. They had now reached their resting- 
place. 

" My little Violet/' said Sylvia, as she put 
her arm affectionately round the girl, and made 
her sit down by her side on the mossy seat, 
"what is the matter?" Violet hid her face 
upon her kind friend's bosom and wept un- 
restrainedly, and Sylvia, loving the little girl 
most dearly, and feeUng to her heart's core for 
her distress, whatever it might be, soon found 
herself irresistibly infected by her sorrow, 
mingling her tears with those of the poor little 
Violet. " Miss Vernon," at length she said, " I 
am very miserable." 

" Yes, darling, I see you are," Sylvia re- 
plied, wiping her own eyes, and trying to 
assume an air of cheerfulness, at the same time 
kissing and patting the poor girl as if she had 
been a young child ; " but you know I always 
told you you were a silly little thing, and you 
see you have made me almost as fooUsh as 
yourself. Now let us be sensible, and tell me 
at once — what is all this about ? " 

" You will think me still more silly when I 
tell you that I scarcely know what makes me 
so very, very miserable; but I am happier 
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now/' and she took Sylvia's hand and pressed 
it in both hers with fond fervour to her bo- 
som. "You have wept for me; I never thought 
you considered me worth a tear; you have 
always been kind, oh ! most kind ! but I fan- 
cied it was only because you thought me a 
poor, silly little thing, and you pitied me, and 
treated me with the kindness you show to aU 
those who need it ; but now, I hope — I think 
you love me ! " 

"Yes, Violet, I do love you, and I shall 
always love you. If everything were to change, 
if distance or circumstances, probable or im- 
probable, or any event of life, should chance 
to separate us, or to render our intercourse 
different, I shall still love you, think of you, as 
one of the sweetest, pleasantest remembrances 
of my happy childhood. Nothing, no, I say 
nothing can ever destroy my tender affection 
for my sweet little playfellow, who, if she 
might be a little silly sometimes, was always 
far more good and amiable than myself. 
Do you know, I think, you are a wonderful 
girl, Violet, to be as imspoiled as you are, con- 
sidering all things." 

Violet's eyes brightened with pleasure at 
these words of Sylvia, and, with flushing 
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cheeks, she raised herseK from her drooping 
attitude and spoke : 

" Thank you, thank you, for what you have 
said, dear Miss Vernon, I shall carry it all 
away with me in my heart, and it will cheer 
and strengthen me when I am sad. You 
know I am, really, a foolish girl, and I dare say 
it is wrong, but I cannot help a sort of feelmg 
having come over me, that I never shall be as 
happy again as I have been ; that troubles of 
some sort or another, which I cannot help, are 
at hand. Oh! Miss Vernon, how I wish 
my mother had brought me up as a good, 
useful girl, that I might have been your 
faithful, loving servant, or, if that could not 
be, that I might have been, not a dressed up 
useless doll as I now am, often ashamed of 
myself and my finery, but a helpful daughter 
to my dear, dear father ; oh that I were going 
with him to Yorkshire, instead of to London, 
how I dread the thoughts of it ! " 

Sylvia knew not what to say, so fully did 
she agree with all that Violet uttered, and 
after a short pause, she continued : 

" Mother means to be very kind, I dare say, 
and I am very ungrateful, but she does and 
says things so different from what I like, and 

VOL. n. . , 8 
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what I am sine neither Mis Vemon or mv &- 
ther could think right ; and I have been veiy 
miserable lately about something — something, 
which, perhaps, I ought not to speak to you 
about ; Tou would think it so shocking." 

" Then don't, dear Violet I" Sykia exclaimed, 
with decision. '' Manuna does not like us to 
hear anything shocking. I am sure, darling, 
you have many trials, and I fear I canned 
encourage you to think that they will not con- 
tinue : but vou and everv one in this world are 
tried, more or less ; it depends upon oiurselves, 
papa says, whether trials may not prove our 
greatest blessings ; if we had it all our own 
way we should be a great deal too happy, 
don't you think so ? I am sure I should." 

" But, Miss Vemon, you are, I am sure, as 
happy as it is p(^sible for any one to be in 
this world ; what can you have to vex you ? " 

" Nothing, Violet, nothing but my own 
tmgrateful, sinful heart. I am unhappy some- 
times when I feel that, in the midst of so 
many blessings, I am often dissatisfied, out of 
temper, and unamiable. It is only lately that 
I have discovered what I really am ; anything 
truly but the perfect creature you think me, 
little Violet." 
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Violet sat with Sylvia's hand in hers, looking 
up into her Mend's bright, ingenuous face, 
with love and admiration unspeakable. 

"Well, whatever you say you are, dearest 
Miss Vernon, to me you wiU always be my 
Polar star, the star which Mr Vernon was 
teUing me of the other day when I was reading 
to him, the star which is so precious to sailors 
when in distress, directing their course, and 
keeping them from dangers." 

" Oh, Violet, you make me feel ashamed to 
hear you talk thus, but, perhaps, it will be of 
use to me, and these words of yours may be 
of the greatest value — I pray they may. If I 
am to be your Polar star, Violet, I must be 
true and faithful in a steady course; fixed, 
inunoveable, not flickering and wavering, 
sometimes right, sometimes wrong. No, I 
must always be in the proper place, and if I 
can ever, by precept or example, be of service 
to you, Uttle darUng, how glad I shall be ! " 

" But," Sylvia continued, after a pause, " you 
ought to look at mamma, she is an example for 
every one to follow. She had bitter trials, and 
how patiently and submissively she bore them 
all ; how good she is, Violet ! Every one loves 
and venerates her." 
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Long the two girls talked, and their sweet 
low tones might have proved melody to angels' 
ears, for every word they uttered breathed of 
purity and goodness. 

" Yes, Miss Vernon, you will promise to be- 
lieve, that if I am ever forced to do anything 
which you disapprove, it will not be my fault," 
Violet said, when they were at length about to 
leave the wood. 

" I can scarcely do that," said Sylvia, " I 
shall know that you must have had a most 
difficult part to play, and that, with your na- 
ture, which is not a very strong one, you 
must, probably, have been sorely urged ; but 
I cannot imagine any one being actually led to 
do any great sin against their conscience." 

Poor Violet sighed most bitterly. 

" Oh, Miss Vernon," she ejaculated, " you 
do not half know my mother /" 

The walk home was very silent and melan- 
choly, Violet weeping all the time, and Sylvia 
feeling sadder than she had ever remembered 
to have felt before. 

At the gate of the Cottage she would fain 
have taken leave of her companion. Her heart 
revolted at the idea of speaking to Mrs MiUer, 
whom she always disliked, and her late con- 
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versation with her daughter fiUing her with 
vague fears for her Kttle friend's future happi- 
ness, added considerably to her abeady- 
formed unfavourable opinion of the mother. 

But Violet implored her to enter. 

" Mother will be so oflfended, and so angry 
with me ; I dare say already she is enraged at 
my long walk without her leave; pray, pray 
don't leave me to meet her alone. Miss Vernon." 

So Sylvia, with as much self-command as 
she could muster, entered the Cottage. 

Mrs Miller's countenance was most sinister. 

" Good evening, Miss Vernon. I am obliged 
to you, Violet, for all the help you have given 
me in packing. Does your mamma allow you 
to go out without her permission. Miss Ver- 
non?" 

" Certainly, if I have my father s sanction," 
Sylvia answered, with haughty queen-like 
dignity. 

" Oh, of course, fathers are supreme I sup- 
pose," was the sneering reply. 

Sylvia's wrath was beginning to rise, but for 
Violet's sake she commanded herself, and spoke 
in a wonderfully temperate manner, consider- 
ing her excitable nature. The remembrance 
of "the Polar star," and all that she had 
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promised, flashed across her remembrance. 
Now was the moment — ^when she felt inclined 
to be so angry and to say such severe things 
to Mrs Miller — to restrain herself, to forbear ; 
and she saw that poor Violet looked terrified. 

Sylvia, therefore, spoke calmly of her having 
thought Mrs Miller would not object to Violet's 
taking a walk with her this fine evening ; and 
in a degree moUified by the "soft answer," 
Mrs Miller turned her attention to Violet, and 
said, in a harsh tone : 

" What in the world have you been doing 
with yourself, I should like to know ? why your 
eyes are swollen out of your head — such a 
figure as you are I never beheld; pray may 
I ask what you have been crying about ? " 

" Oh, she is not going to cry any more," 
said Sylvia, anxious to avert another storm. 
" Leave-taking, you know, is always a very 
melancholy business ; and I must be off now, or 
my mamma will be angry too, so good bye, 
Mrs Miller ; " and she shook hands with her, 
and then giving Violet an affectionate embrace, 
ran off, never stopping until she arrived at the 
rectory, and then she rushed at once to Mrs 
Vernon's sitting-room, where both she and Mr 
Vernon happened to be. 
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"Mamma, mamma," she cried, breathless, 
and much agitated, " I am so very miserable 
about poor Uttle Violet ; oh, what can be done 
for her?" 

Mr and Mrs Vernon begged Sylvia to 
explain herself, and when she had a Uttle 
recovered, she related all the conversation she 
had had with Violet, and described the ex- 
treme distress of the poor girl, inveighing bit- 
terly against the cruelty and wickedness of 
Mrs Miller. 

Both the rector and his wife were much dis- 
tressed at what Sylvia told them, but aU that 
they could at that moment do, was to en- 
deavour to calm and console their daughter, 
who was most painfully agitated. 

"And, poor Violet! that she should say 
I should be her ' Polar star,' " continued the 
excited girl, "poor, sweet little creature! 
Well, I must try," she said, half smihng, 
half weeping, "to become a shining light, if 
it is only to guide her safely over the rocks, 
and shoals, and quicksands; would, indeed, 
that I could, unfortunate girl, be of any use to 
her ! " 

"We must all try," said Mr Vernon, as 
he kindly embraced his dear, ardent, young 
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daughter ; " and, Sylvia, I trust you taill be a 
shining light in every phase of your future 
life. May your light, indeed, shine before 
men, and may your good works, my child, lead 
others ' to glorify your Father in heaven.' " 



CHAPTER IV. 

It was a glowing hot day on which Violet 
and her mother arrived in London. 

August, of all the months in the year is, we 
think, the least agreeable in London. The 
gay season is over, the tovni thoroughly baked 
through by the summer heat ; all that it could 
ever boast of, of verdure, gone — dried up by 
the scorching sun, and incrusted with the dust 
of months. Everything at this time seems to 
partake of satiety and languor, for the end is 
come of a long period of pleasure and ex- 
citement to multitudes. 

Mrs Miller had been in a very bad humour 
before starting, much provoked at Violet's 
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tears when she bid farewell to her father ; she 
had scolded her well for being such a fool, and 
her husband also, for as great a one, in encour- 
aging the girl in such nonsense. Violet's pale 
cheeks and red eyes were also terrible griev- 
ances. 

" No one could believe the girl was beauti- 
ful, to look at her now," she thought. " She 
must get up her looks before her picture is 
taken. Well," with a sigh of reUef, " I am 
glad I have got her away for a bit ; she wanted 
a change, most certainly ; but she is a tiresome 
child to manage, so full of fancies about this 
and that ; those rectory people have been the 
ruin of her, stuffing her head full with their 
notions of right and wrong, and all that rub- 
bish, which is very well for them, but quite in 
the way of those who have to get on in the 
world. If Violet was like any other girl, how 
we might amuse ourselves for a little while. 
Well, I must try to improve her, and give 
her better tastes. I am sure now she is 
enough to worrit one to death; however, I 
must coax her a little I suppose ; scolding will 
only make her worse." 

" Come my pet and darling," she soon began, 
opening a basket stored with every delicacy. 
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with which she had managed to provide her- 
self from the Comi;, " cheer up, and eat a bit 
of luncheon. See what good things I have 
got here, and such fruit ! her Ladyship desired 
that I should have the best of everything. 
Now wipe your eyes, my beauty, your poor 
mimmy cannot bear to see tears, those * idle 
tears ' that you are always singing about." 

And Violet, with her usual docility, obeyed 
these orders; she tried to be less unhappy, 
although her heart was very heavy. 

The fact was, she dreaded more than any- 
thing being left quite alone with her mother. 
Hitherto, if her father was from home, her 
kind friends at the rectory were everything 
to her; and, until very lately, when some 
limits had been put to their intercourse, she 
was seldom many hours of the day away 
from some of them. 

Then the Uberty she had enjoyed ! her 
garden to fly into if her mother's society 
became irksome, which, truth to say, was 
generally the case; but in London, confined 
within a large desolate house, rendered still 
more gloomy by being almost entirely dis- 
mantled and shut up, how should she be ever 
able to endure it ? 
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But Violet's disposition was most submissive 
and affectionate, her heart ever ready to receive 
kindness : and now that her mother over- 
whehned her with caresses and endearing 
epfitbets, she began to think herself more un- 
grateful, and endeavoured to smile, and take 
some interest in her present position. 

Azid soon Mrs Miller had the satisfaction of 
seeing het daughter's eyes assume their 
natural expression, her cheeks, though rather 
flushed from the effects of previous agitation, 
bright with more than their usual rose-tinted 
colour; and to add to her restored good 
humour, she observed glances of unfeigned 
admiration cast upon the beautiful girl by their 
fellow-passengers, who soon began to fill the 
carriage. And then, after an interval of fuss 
and confusion at the Paddington station, their 
luggage was safely hoisted on the top of a cab, 
and in a pompous voice the order was given to 
drive to Glenmore House, Whitehall Gardens. 

A sitting-room on the ground-floor, looking 
upon the river, had been prepared for their 
reception, a pleasant change, after the heat 
and dust of the streets they had passed 
through, and the French windows opened upon 
a garden — though it was a London one. 
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This was a most agreeable surprise to Violet. 
Mrs MiUer would have preferred a room which 
commanded a better view of the street. 

" One might as well be in the country as 
here; however, I'll be out from morning till 
night, I warrant," she consoled herself with 
thinking. 

Lady Glenmore had arranged everything for 
her late nurse's comfort, and ordered what 
servants were to wait upon them. In that 
large mansion there were necessarily several 
kept during the absence of the usual establish- 
ment. The old porter, stationary in his leathern 
chair in the hall, and a housekeeper always left 
in charge, etc., etc. 

Mrs Miller felt in her element, once more 
in the atmosphere of the grandeur in which 
she had luxuriated for so many years ; in that 
house where, in her department, she had 
reigned supreme — the sceptre which she wield- 
ed keeping every one in order — all succumbing 
to the unlimited power of the indulged nurse. 

" Well," she said, as they sat down to tea, 
which had been elaborately prepared for them 
in the parlour that evening, as the housekeeper 
was out ; " this is something like what it 
ought to be. Oh, mercy me ! what a trial it 
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is, after one has been accustomed to better 
things, to have to sneak out ones days in a 
cottage ! " 

Violet opened wide her eyes, she hardly 
understood what her mother could mean. She 
was at that moment thinking of her own 
"sweet home," of the pretty open cas^ent 
window, through which roses and woodbine 
were in such profusion peeping. She thought 
of the delicious perfume of the scented air, 
wafted into the room by the evening breeze ; 
and above all, of her own dear father, seated 
at his soUtary meal, missing her as much as 
she did his kind-looking face ; she was think- 
ing what a melancholy contrast the present 
scene afforded. This lofty room, in her eyes 
so lai^, although it was considered one of the 
small parlours of the mansion — ^the hot sun 
glowing in upon them — the odour pervading 
it, not that of flowers and shrubs, but that 
which even the most soigni London rooms 
will have after having been shut up some 
tinie — a close, dusty, stu% smell, not at all 
agreeable to Violet's countrified sense of smell- 
ing. She, however, knew better than to contra- 
dict her mother, and Mrs Miller went on to 
speak aloud her meditations. 
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'* Yes, I always feel when I come here that I 
am at home again — in my element. I never 
was bom for a grovelling cottage life, and if 
I had been wise, I might have done much 
better, I can assure you, Violet. I had the 
chance of marrying a man who could have 
kept me in this dear, delicious London ; but I 
was a fool, and fancied your father and his 
handsome face." 

Violet felt very indignant, the colour 
mounted into her face, and she exclaimed : 

" Are you sorry then, that you married dear 
father, mother ? " 

" What a simpleton you are, Violet ! there's 
no talking sense to you, I see; you under- 
stand nothing at all ; and such an absurd work 
you always make about your father ; of course 
I think him a very good sort of a man, though 
not in my line ; so don't be worriting me with 
your nonsense every time I open my lips." 

And Mrs Miller, in dudgeon, went on drink- 
ing a very extensive number of cups of tea, 
taking no further notice of her daughter. 

After the meal had been despatched she 
signified her intention of looking up some 
friends. 

" The Duke of Tadcaster is still in town," 
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she said, " and the head nurse there is one of 
my pai-ticular friends. Mrs Gibbs, fonnerly, 
was second nurse under me. To think how- 
folks get on in this world !— Sarah Gibbs, for- 
sooth, who, when she first came to wy nursery, 
scarcely knew a baby's head from its heels ; and 
all from my teaching and example she is now 
the grandest of the grand in a Duke's nursery, 
and I did hear there was a talk of her going 
to the Queen. Well, one need not be surprised 
at anything now-a-days. Many a good blow- 
ing up have I given grand Mistress Gibbs in 
my time of supremacy, when she was the 
veriest ignoramus I ever came across. But I 
will say, she is civil enough when we do meet, 
and she does me credit — ^walks in my steps — 
or she'd never have got on as she has done." 

Mrs MiQer surveyed herself in one of the 
mirrors, which enabled her to have a full 
length view of her person, and then said : 

" I think I shall do for to-night, and it is 
really a fatiguing journey toiling up to the bed- 
room ; Violet, you can just run up and fetch 
my bonnet and shawl. It is as well to keep 
up these people for the present," she continued 
to meditate, " they'll be a convenience whilst 
we are in London, and as we are to have our 
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meals with old Mrs Taylor, I shall not be sorry 
to escape sometimes, and have, as they call it, 
a ' recherchey supper,' at some of these great 
houses, and pleasant company into the bargain. 
The time will come, I hope, when I shall be 
able to give them all the cold shoulder. Oh, 
my goodness gracious ! " she added, aloud, " I 
believe my heart will never stand the joy of 
such a moment when I am able to talk about 
my daughter, the Lady — '' 

She stopped short as Violet appeared, look- 
ing rather pale and dismal, carrying in her 
hands the bonnet and shawl. 

" Now my beauty, pet, and darling," Mrs 
Miller said, whilst she put on her bonnet, 
*' get you to bed as soon as possible ; never 
mind the unpacking, I'll do it all in half an 
hour to-morrow morning ; you look tired, my 
duck of daisies, and I must have you bloom- 
ing and beautiful for your picture, which I 
must immediately see about." 

" Oh, mother, why should I have it done ? 
Lord Victor has forgotten all about it by 
this time ; he was only in joke, depend upon 
it." 

" Hold your tongue, and don't talk such 
nonsense, Violet; you are enough to try the 
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patience of fifty Jobs. Just please leave me 
to do what I consider right, and don^t dictate 
to one who has more sense in her little finger 
than you have in your whole silly body. Now, 
you stupid girl, can't you even manage to put 
my shawl on straight?" she continued, as 
poor Violet with trembling hands endeavoured 
to adjust the heavy cashmere upon the portly 
form of her mother. " Here, pin it upon the 
shoulders, do, and pray don't run the pin into 
me. That will do ;• now go to bed, and I 
shall be very angry if I don't see you look well 
and cheerful to-morrow morning. I dare say 
it will be late before I return. I don't think, 
after all, that I shall go to see Mrs Gibbs to- 
night ; she will be up to her ears in babies, I 
suppose; but to another friend, who lives 
hard by, at Lord Musgrave's, my Lady's maid, 
and there I shall probably stay to supper. 
So good night, my pretty one." 

Mrs Miller's moods changed every moment, 
and after kissing and petting her poor little, 
miserable-looking daughter, she marched off, 
having ascertained from the long glass that the 
shawl was properly deposited on her broad 
back, and looked in keeping with the rest of 
her dress, which was " mighty genteeV 
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Violet felt considerably relieved when she 
found herself alone, although her first impulse 
was to throw herself into a large arm-chair, 
and indulge her pent-up feelings by a good 
cry ; she was feeling so weary, so forlorn in 
this strange place. 

She, however, felt no inclination to go to 
bed, rather dreading the loneliness of her 
room above ; the house had looked so gloomy 
in the subdued Ught of evening, as she went 
up those broad grand stairs for her mother's 
bonnet and shawl. 

Violet had not been in London since the 
time she visited it, when Julian first went 
to Burleigh House. Mrs MiQer had often 
since taken trips to Glenmore House, but 
Violet had not been included in the invitation, 
— ^Lord Glenmore disapproved so highly of her 
being brought so forward, and having once 
estabUshed the system, it would have been 
difficult to drop it. 

Violet's impression of London had been 
agreeable. When she was last there, the 
house was full of young gay beings, whose 
voices sounded joyously in the vast mansion, 
and she was the petted favourite of every one. 
Julian, too, was one of the party. 
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" Ah, yes, he was here," she thought ; " he 
who was always my best and kmdest friend ; 
but that is all over, he has given me up. How 
changed he was the last week he was at 
Brooklands ; shunning me as if I had done 
something wrong; not once from the day 
when my mother so cruelly would not let me 
go to speak to him at the garden gate, did he 
come again. And when I did see him, oh, it 
was so different, his manner so unlike his own. 
But," she continued to muse, sighing heavily, 
" I suppose I must expect great changes in 
everything. Miss Sylvia, kind as she is, and 
loving me as I know she does, did not con- 
tradict me when I told her I supposed a 
blacksmith's daughter must not expect to be 
treated like a young lady ; and Mrs Vernon, 
dear lady, has, I feel sure, been trying of late 
to make me understand all this. Oh ! why 
was I ever treated unlike the other village 
girls at Brooklands? how much happier I 
should have been had I never known another 
sort of life, other sorts of people, than those 
I shall have to hve with. What a happy girl 
I have been till only so very short a time ago ; 
but since the miserable day when my mother 
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was SO unkind, I have never known a moment's 
comfort." 

And then her thoughts took another direc- 
tion — ^her mother's evident plan with regard 
to Lord Victor. 

"He certainly seems to be very fond of 
me/' she thought; "but, oh, I cannot ever 
like him. I was sorry when I saw him weep 
when he bid me good-bye ; but as for lovmg 
him, marrying him, as my mother talks about, 
the very idea makes me shudder. Hfe was 
always a bad, cruel boy, and I don't see much 
improvement in him since he has grown older. 
And it would never do, for kind as Lady 
Glenmore is, and the young ladies, they are 
very proud, and so they ought to be. It 
would be wrong, wicked ; and my father, how 
angry he would be ! " 

" Oh, what shall I do ? " cried the poor girl. 
'* Every way I look, unhappiness seems staring 
me in the face ; but I must pray for help, for 
strength ; Miss Vernon told me that was the 
only thing to do; and I will pray, for I am 
such a weak, silly httle thing, I am utterly 
without strength of any sort, and I am so 
afraid of my mother'^ 

The day was beginning to close, and it was 
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nearly dark, when a maid-servant looked in 
to ask if Violet would like to have candles. 
She only begged for one to light her up-stairs, 
and when it was brought, the good-natured 
woman was sorry to observe the red eyes of 
Mrs MiQer's pretty Uttle daughter, and offered 
her services to Violet, who, more and more 
oppressed with the surrounding gloom of that 
spacious, almost uninhabited, mansion, gladly 
accepted her company; and Anne, who was 
one of the housemaids, chatted cheerfully 
whilst the wearied girl prepared for rest, and 
when she had laid herself down in the httle 
bed, in a small room adjoining her mother's, 
seeing how nervous and uncomfortable she 
appeared, told her that she should be in and 
out, and within call, for ever so long, and 
that she must try to get to sleep, and not 
think about her home and her father. " To- 
morrow," she added, "you virill be all right, 
and ready to enjoy yourself ; such a view it 
is out of your window in the morning, the 
sun shining upon the river, the boats passing 
backwards and forwards ; and such sights you 
will have to see ; and then the Horse Guards 
so near, with them beautiful soldiers upon 
their fine black horses ; it does one's heart 
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good to look at those handsome fellows ! 
Heigho ! " 

And Anne sighed, her thoughts probably 
reverting to one in particular of those " hand- 
some fellows." 

And thus she chatted on ; coming " in and 
out," as she promised, till Violet, thoroughly 
worn out, fell fast asleep. 



CHAPTER V. 



As Anne had predicted, the unbroken sleep 
of the past night had completely refreshed 
Violet, when the bright morning sun, filKng 
her chamber, awoke her to a consciousness of 
her present position. 

'' Her tears hath pass'd as I'ght winds pass 
O'er lakes, to raffle, not destroy their glass.** 

Her first impulse was to fly to the window, 
to look upon the sight Anne had so vividly 
described, and she was not disappointed. 

" Father Thames " wore his most attractive 
dress this splendid morning, and with the 
bright rays shining upon its waters, looked as 
clear and pure as if no foul calumny had ever 
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been attached to its name — draining the purses 
of the inhabitants of London, in order to 
get rid of the impurities with which it is 
charged, and the noxious vapours consequently 
exhaled. 

It was a novel and beautiful sight to the 
young girl, as she gazed upon the scene before 
her, and she began to long to go out and re- 
connoitre all the wonders Anne had promised 
that she should see. 

On looking at her watch, a beautiful little 
gift from Lord Victor, she was surprised 
to find that it was later than she expected, 
nearly eight o'clock. She therefore com- 
menced the duties of her toilet, having ascer- 
tained, by the nasal sounds which issued from 
the next room, that her mother was still 
asleep. 

She had almost finished dressing when a 
knock was heard at the door of her room, and 
Anne appeared. 

" Look what a present I have brought 
you ! '' she exclaimed. And Violet saw a 
small head appearing from under Anne's arm, 
with a pair of the largest and most brilliant of 
eyes, the flattest of noses, and the longest of ears 
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ever beheld. And then into her anns was 
placed a diminutive King Charles' spaniel^ a 
most perfect specimen of the species. 

" Oh, the little beauty ! the darling pet ! " 
cried the delighted girl, "the very thing I 
have so longed for. But whose is it? where 
did it come from ? '\ she anxiously asked. 

" Why, it is yours," was the answer. 

"Mine, impossible!" exclaimed Violet, 
whilst she kissed and fondled the little animal. 

" Yes, but it is yours," said Anne. " Last 
night, after you were in bed and asleep, it was 

brought by a man, from the Bishop of 

Street, for Miss Miller." 

" A bishop sent it ! " was Violet's astonished 
exclamation. 

" Yes, the Bishop of Street," answered 

Anne, laughing heartily ; " he is a rare hand 
at finding choice dogs for his friends and 
patrons." 

Violet looked quite overwhelmed and mys- 
tified at the idea of this mark of condescension 
in the right reverend prelate, and said : 

" I am sure it is very kind of the Bishop ; 
but I cannot imagine how he ever could have 
known that I even existed." 
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"Well, I can tell you all about it. He 
was commissioned by Lord Victor, before he 
went abroad, to send you that dog." 

" Oh, yes," Violet murmured, with a most 
puzzled expression on her countenance, " I re- 
member he promised me a King Charles ; but 
good gracious, Anne ! " she exclaimed, much 
excited, " the idea of asking a Bishop to exe- 
cute such a commission, how dreadful ! " 

Anne held her sides while she indulged in 
the most hearty fit of merriment. 

Violet stared bewildered, but her delight in 
her new acquisition soon put every other idea 
out of her head ; and her feelings were so 
exuberant, and her exclamations so ecstatic, 
that very soon a cross voice was heard in the 
back room, calling : 

"Violet, what is the matter? you tire- 
some, unfeeling girl, making such a noise, and 
I with such a head-ache ! " 

" Oh, mimmie, mimmie, look at this darhng 
beauty," cried Violet, as she rushed into the 
bed-room, with her treasure in her arms, 
" Lord Victor, only think, ordered a bishop to 
send it to me." 

"What nonsense are you talking about, 
Violet ? " said Mrs Miller impiatiently, " and 
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xrlwt U this P " as she felt a soft little face close 
h^ how — ** Oh, a dog ; well it's very kind of 
hiiw» hut you ought not to have disturbed me, 
T hwvc such a head-ache." 

" I am very sorry," said Violet ; " but I am 
w> surjmsed and so delighted." 

" I can't get up just yet," said Mrs Miller, 
" \x>\x must bring me up a cup of tea. There 
v^s A large dinner at the Musgrave's yesterday, 
luul so, of course, such a supper in the steward's 
room ! Mr Fiske gave us iced champagne, 
md that, with all the other good things, has 
quite upset me. Oh, dear me, how ill I am I 
toko away the dog, and leave me, for goodness 
sake, in peace. A cup of tea, presently, is all 
I want." 

And Violet, nothing loath, was too happy to 
accompany Anne down-stairs. She longed to 
go into the garden and run about with her 
little pet. 

" I got up early and gave this young gentle- 
man a good washing," said Anne, " for even 
though he may have come from the Bishop* s^ 
there is no answering for what he might not 
have brought with him from his reverence's do- 
minions. Did you ever see such a beautiful 
coat ? " 
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Violet's raptures were increasing at every 
inspection she made of the small animal, which 
was certainly beautiful of its kind. Soon she had 
rushed into the garden, and was tempting him, 
by every means in her power, to run about 
and frohc with her; but at first he was a 
little shy and subdued. 

" My pretty one ! " she exclaimed, as she 
caught him in her arms, and devoured the 
little creature with kisses, "you are not at 
your ease just yet, but soon, won't you be the 
happiest little dog in the world ? " As if in 
answer to these kind words she felt her hand 
gently licked, and from that moment a com- 
pact seemed to have been sealed between the 
two beauties of the warmest attachment. 

Anne having promised to call her when Mrs 
Taylor came ^own to breakfast, Violet re- 
mained in the garden, her attention entirely 
devoted to the dog. She never for a moment 
cast her eyes around her to examine the new 
locality into which she was transported, all 
places at that moment being alike to her. 

She had something now to love, and which 
would love her, and that was everything to 
Violet. 

We have always described her as a * ^ foolish 
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little thing," and so she was called by the friend 
who really loved her more tenderly than any- 
one else, but such is the attraction of the 
sweetest of tempers and the most innocent of 
minds, that childish, and without any decided 
character as she then might be, there was 
a charm even in that very childishness, which 
drew strong hearts towards her, an innocent 
simpUcity which made them long to take her 
to their hearts. 

And, then, from her birth she had existed 
upon love and praise. Save from her mother, 
never had harsh words been breathed upon her 
ear, and even from her mother, till lately, they 
had been so mingled with honied ones, that 
custom had made her receive the latter, and 
forget as soon as possible the hasty acrimony 
of the former, which as soon passed away. 

But lately Mrs Miller's severity had in- 
creased, her father, whose voice and smile was 
always a support to her, had been much away, 
and the intercourse between herself and her 
friends, both at the Comt and Rectory, had 
changed its aspect. 

She could not exist without kindness and 
love. She must di'oop and die without its 
genial warmth. And now the foolish little 
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thing fancied she had found a consolation, a 
companion ! 

" Yes, my Kttle darling," she said, as she 
clasped the pretty plaything to her heart, " you 
shall be my little comfort, my little friend — I 
shall be almost happy, even here, with you to 
cheer me." And the dog, with the Spaniel 
propensities of its nature, soon propitiated by 
kindness, leant its pretty head upon her bosom, 
and looked confidingly into the face of his 
beautiful mistress. 

Whilst this scene was enacting, Violet, who, 
had she been on a desert island, could not 
have felt herself more sequestered, Kttle heeded 
a pair of eyes which were curiously watching 
her every movement. 

A young Life Guard's-man in the next house 
was preparing for a field-day. 

Through the open windows he had heard 
the unusual sound of a young voice in the ad- 
joining garden, its clear, sweet tone attracted 
him to look out, to ascertain from whence it 
came, and the unlooked-for object, which 
burst so imexpectedly upon his vision, was 
indeed a pleasant surprise. 

Violet, in all the graceful abandonment of 
what she imagined perfect solitude, was at 
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one moment holding in her anns her Uttle dog, 
the next had put him down, and was tempting 
him to run after her, performing all sorts of 
pretty little manoeuvres to raise its spirits and 
give it confidence. 

So exquisitely lovely did she look, her face 
so full of animation and pleasure, her smiles so 
radiant, her eyes so bright, that the young 
man could not remove his gaze from the 
beautiful apparition, although the moments 
fled on, and the time approached when he 
ought to be at his post with his regiment ; — a 
grand field-day being about to be enacted, at 
which many illustrious personages were to be 
present. 

" Who in the name of wonder could she be?" 
he exclaimed ; " the Glenmores have been gone 
for some time — the house is shut up. Forster, 
do you know who are at Glenmore House just 
now ? " he inquired of his servant, who now 
entered the room, and began hurriedly to adjust 
the vestments of his master. 

" No, sir." 

" Then inquire, and let me know when I 
return." 

" Yes, sir. I came to tell you it is rather 
late." 
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" I know that," was the hasty answer, and 
after taking another look into the next garden, 
leaving Violet with her arm raised in the act 
of throwing a stone for the now excited little 
pet, the young man tore himself away, ran 
clattering down-stairs, and mounting the 
charger which was at the door, rode off, his 
mind far more occupied by the fair vision of 
the next garden, than by the regimental duties 
which this morning he was required to fulfil. 

*jd^ J^ J^ 9^ 

^^ ^c ^c ^c 

Anne soon appeared, to say Mrs Taylor was 
waiting for her, and Violet, her dog under her 
arm, followed her to the sacred precincts of the 
housekeeper's room. 

Mrs Taylor had been London housekeeper 
at Glenmore House for at least five and 
twenty years. A formidable-looking old lady, 
was this Queen of the Lower Regions ! Mrs 
Miller and she had never hit it off well to- 
gether, but since the latter had married and 
left the family, she felt it was her interest to 
conciliate her, and Mrs Taylor, knowing what 
a hold the late nurse had upon the affections 
of Lady Glenmore and the family, considered, 
with tru^ worldly wisdom, that it was as well 
to tolerate the spoilt, overbearing favourite. 

VOL. II. 6 
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But this girl of hers — no doubt she had be- 
come as vain and silly as her mother, and the 
good woman rather dreaded coming in contact 
with " two of the sort/' 

"She was a sweet, pretty, loveable little 
creature when she was here years ago, but I 
dare say she is as conceited now as she is high, 
with the fuss that there is made about her 
beauty — our hopeful young Lord thinking 
nothing too good for her ! Well, I hope no 
harm will come of those good looks ; for my 
part, had I a daughter, I had far rather have 
her seamed with the small-pox, than that she 
should be a cried-up beauty." 

Thus Mrs Taylor cogitated, as she made the 
tea ; in no very good himiour, awaiting the 
return of Violet. 

"Anne, do go and call that pert set-up 
dressed-up minx, for no doubt so she is." 

" La, ma'am, she is no such thing ! " said 
Anne; " poor little creature, if you had seen her 
cry last night, and talk about her father, 
and her dear home, and how miserable she 
was, you would not say she was a pert, set-up 



minx." 



And Anne went off, quite indignant, having 
taken a violent fancy to VioleU 
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And soon glad footsteps were heard, and 
Violet entered, radiant with smiles, her com- 
plexion glowing with the loveliest tint of rose, 
and not dressed up certainly ; Mrs Miller would 
have been scandalized had she seen her 
daughter with her attire just put on any how, 
her hair all loose and hanging about her ears. 
She had been in the act of trying to dress 
it, when Anne had appeared with the dog, and 
the thought of it had put every other idea out 
of her head, and just as she was she had flown 
down-stairs into the garden. 

She instantly advanced towards Mrs Taylor, 
and gave her an affectionate kiss, remembering 
many little kindnesses received from her, when 
she was last there as a child. 

" Oh," she said, in her sweet, young voice, 
"I hope I have not kept you waiting; I 
have been so delighted with this little darling 
that I forget everything else in the world ; but 
oh ! '' she added, looking suddenly quite con- 
fused, "what a figure I am, how angry my 
mother would be ! " as a long tress of glossy 
hair fell upon her shoulders — " I beg your par- 
pardon ; pray excuse me ; is there time to let me 
just run up-stairs and put myself to rights ? " 

Oh, beauty, youth, and a sweet counte- 
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nance, what invincible power do you possess 
even to 

*' Soften rocks and rend the knotted oak.** 

At once the stem old housekeeper was sub- 
dued, propitiated ; the kiss from those young 
fresh hps had penetrated into her very heart. 
She looked at the girl, with glistening eyes. 

" Never niind, never mind, my dear, I will 
excuse you. I'd rather see you so than finer ; 
and I am sure you must want your breakfast.^' 
• " But I must first take a cup of tea to my 
mother," Violet said. 

" No, Anne shall do that," was Mrs Taylor s 
consequential reply. 

•And soon Violet, with her pet still on her 
knee, was doing frdl justice to Mrs Taylor s 
good breakfast ; chatting away cheerfully, and 
feeling happier than she had done for some 
time. So easily are the spirits of the young 
raised ; like the summer breeze upon the dew 
drop on the rose, wafting it away to leave no 
trace, so are the sorrows of youth ; the first 
gleam of pleasure at once changing tears into 
smiles. 



CHAPTER VI. ' 

Mes Miller's headache was too intense to 
allow of her leaving her bed that day. 

The French say 

" // faut soujrir pour etre belle^'' and we 
may also add, ''pour beaucoup manger y^^ for so 
it was in Mrs Miller's case. 

Violet took many a journey up and down 
the never-ending staircase to administer, if 
possible, to her suffering mother's necessities, 
but was too happy, we fear, when a peevish ex- 
clamation of, " Oh don't teaze me, just let me 
be quiet, pray ! " gave her the liberty of flying 
off again, her dog in her arms. 

In and out of the garden, she was all day 
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wonderfully happy, resisting all Anne's solicit- 
ations that she should take a walk with her. 
No, she would rather not, her mother might 
want her, and then, how could she leave her 
new-found treasure ? and Anne had told her 
such frightful stories of dog-stealers always 
on the look-out to pounce upon every valuable 
dog they saw. 

" And that is a very expensive one, I can 
tell you. Miss Miller," Anne had said, " Til be 
bound to say it couldn't be bought for twenty 
pounds." 

Violet got on extremely well with Mrs Tay- 
lor, who looked upon her with much astonish- 
ment and interest. 

" Could that innocent-looking girl be, in- 
deed, the daughter of Nurse Rose, the most 
deceitful, conceited, time-serving mortal that 
was ever created ? " 

These were the inward cogitations of the 
housekeeper. 

" But the father, Frank Miller, is an honest, 
good man — no one ever gave him a bad word. 
The worst thing he ever did was marrying 
that woman. I suppose the girl takes after 
him in her good looks, as well as disposition ; 
and so much the better. What a beauty she 
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is, poor thing, and so child-like and natural ! 
I feel that I could be as silly about her as the 
rest of the world. Heigho ! what, in the 
name of all that is good, is to become of the 
child, I wonder ? It makes one sorry to think 
about it." 

Mrs Taylor was, in fact, a very worthy 
woman, and it was to her credit, how well and 
discreetly she had ruled this large London 
establishment, really tenacious for the morals 
of those about her. The day passed far more 
quickly and pleasantly than Violet could have 
believed it possible to have done in London • 
we fear, however, it was spent in a most 
childish, idle manner; running about the 
garden, singing snatches of songs, jumping 
over the flower-borders, followed by the dog, 
now in as exuberant spirits as its mistress, were 
Violet's chief occupations. The beloved guitar, 
even, had not been taken out of its case ; nor 
the piano-forte, which stood in the room, 
opened. But in the evening, feehng somewhat 
wearied by the perpetual motion of the day, 
her eyes happening to fall upon the guitar-case, 
she took out her former well-beloved favourite, 
saying to the little dog, " Now, pet, I shall see 
if you are fond of music," and stepping again 
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into the garden, she seated herseE upon a low 
garden-stool, and making the little animal he 
down at her feet, commenced warbling a 
succession of sweet ditties, dehghted by 
imagining that the two large eyes which were 
fixed upon her so attentively, showed symp- 
toms of decidedly appreciating the charms of 
music. 

Soon she had an auditor in Anne, who, 
drawn to the spot by the beautiful voice, stood 
at the open window, an admiring listener ; and 
she was not the only one who enjoyed this 
really delicious treat. 

The young officer was again in his room dress- 
ing for an eight o'clock dinner, and how rich 
and melodious were the strains which ascended 
to his rapt ears through the clear, calm summer 
air ! He was already late, but what cared he for 
that ? — tear himself away he could not ; no, not 
if he had to give up the engagement altogether ; 
what did it signify ? a dinner at the club would 
do as well — as long as she sung he would listen. 
And there he remained, at length quite for- 
getful of all conventionahties, leaning out of the 
high up-stair window in his shirt-sleeves, his 
whole soul absorbed by the senses of hearing 
and seeing. 
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When had he ever heard such a voice ? or 
seen so beautiful a creature ? 

" Never ! " 

" And who in the name of wonder is she ? " 
again he exclaimed. 

At last Violet was tired, and laying the 
guitar on the grass, she lifted the dog on to 
her knee, and said : 

" Yes, you pet, I see you love music, and 
won't I sing to you all day long if you like it, 
you darling ? " 

Anne now came forward. 

" La, Miss, how beautifully you do sing ! " 
she said ; at the s ame time her quick eye 
caught a sight of the retreating shirt-sleeves. 

" Oh," thought she, " Captain Crichton has 
been a-Ustening I see; I wonder what he 
thinks of our young beauty." 

But she said nothing of her discovery to 
Violet, who had again jiunped up, and was 
frolicking about with the dog. 

" What can I name him, Anne ? — did you 
ever see such a merry Uttle fellow ? " 

" Well, why not call him ' Merry ! ' A lady 
where I once lived had just such another, and 
that's what she christened him." 
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"So I will!" exclaiined Violet ; and thus 

henceforth we will name the diminutive hero. 

* * * * 

"Did you find out who those people are 
next door?" said the Life Guard's-man, as 
his valet had, after various attempts, at length 
brought himself en evidence before his master. 

" Why, no, sir, I have not seen a creature 
come out of the house to-day ; and I am not 
on visiting terms with any of the servants now 
there." 

Captain Crichton muttered something not 
very complimentary, and then added, " But I 
desire you will make it your business to dis- 
cover immediately. What o'clock is it ? " 

" A quarter to nine, sir." 

" It is too late for me to dine at Chandos 
House, so I will write a note which you must 
take." 

So the note was despatched, to say unex- 
pected and indispensable duty had prevented • 
Captain Crichton from doing himself the 
honour, &c. &c. And with his head full of 
Violet and her guitar, in a most absent mood, 
the young man had a solitary dinner at 
the club. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The next morning Mrs Miller arose, "the 
giant refreshed/' and joined Mrs Taylor's 
breakfast-table. 

Violet did not think this meal half so agree- 
able as that of the day before ; Mrs Taylor 
was now rather stiff in her manner of address- 
ing her guests, 

" You are quite well, I hope, Mrs Miller," 
she said, with supercilious poUteness ; " but I 
am sure I need not ask the question ; you look 
so, and are grown uncommonly lusty." 

If there was a sore point in Mrs Miller s 
feelings, it was her increasing obesity; she 
tried vainly to ignore the fact ; therefore, with 
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no pleasant intonation of her voice, she an- 
swered, "Oh, do you think so, Mrs Taylor? 
well, I really cannot return the compliment, 
t/ou are, on the contrary, grown distressingly 
thin." 

" That does not distress 9ne at all," was the 
contemptuous rejoinder. 

Violet, dreading the looks of her two com- 
panions, and knowing by her mother's well- 
known expression, that a stown was brew- 
ing, ventured her feeble endeavours to turn 
the conversation, by drawing observation upon 
herself. 

" You have not half admired my pet, 
mother. Is it not a beauty ? " 

" Yes, it is a handsome dog ; but I desire, 
Violet, that you will not keep it upon your 
knee. A pretty figure you will make of all 
your dresses : put it down immediately." 

And Violet, always obedient, did as she 
was told. 

A servant at this moment entered with a 
letter for Mrs Taylor. On perusing it, her 
countenance was observed to change ; she be- 
came quite agitated, saying : 

" God bless me, what shall I do ? " 

And on. Mrs Miller inquiring into the causd 
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of her trouble, she was informed that an 
orphan niece, who was to her like a daughter, 
and had been brought up entirely by her, was 
most dangerously ill at a country place many 
miles from London. 

" I must go to her — I am" sure my Lady 
could not object," said the poor woman, in 
deep distress. And Mrs Miller, delighted at 
the idea of getting rid of the formal old lady, 
now most kindly and soothingly assured 
her, that she would be most happy to take her 
place, and do anything she might point out 
during her absence. 

This was a real relief to Mrs Taylor, and be- 
fore the afternoon was over, the good woman 
had departed, giving the keys and servants 
into Mrs Miller's charge, thus leaving her 

" Monarch of all she surveyed ! " 

"How glad I am that she is gone, no 
words can express ! " Mrs Miller exclaimed, 
with a deep groan of rehef, when the cab had 
fairly driven off. " I know I should not have 
been able to have kept my temper with that 
old dried-up piece of formaUty. I only 
wonder how I ever got on with her as well as 
I did, for so many years ; only, I suppose, be- 
cause when I was here no one dared to be im- 
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pertinent to me. Well, now I shall enjoy 
myself, and have no one to peep and piy, and 
look shocked, and tell me, forsooth, that I have 
grown lusty ! " and Mrs Miller looked herself 
well over in the long mirror. "I tell you 
what, Violet, I am not going to sit down 
in that dismal room and play housekeeper. 
Not I ! " 

Violet did not at all enter into her mother's 
feelings with regard to Mrs Taylor s departure ; 
she liked her so very much ; she had been so 
kind to her the day before, that she experienced 
a sensation of protection from her presence ; 
and she also felt really sorry for her imfeigned 
anxiety about her niece. This sympathy had 
been appreciated by the housekeeper, whose 
admiration for the girl was as great as the 
pity she felt for her. 

Poor Violet! she thought with something 
like a shudder, when Mrs Taylor depart- 
ed, "Now, indeed I am alone with my 
mother.*" 

"Her mother, more vain and set-up than ever, 
and sharp and cross to the poor child ! What 
will be her end ? " 

These ideas mingled themselves with the 
pamful thoughts which filled Mrs Taylor's 



^ 
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mind on account of her niece during her 

jomney that day. 

* * * * 

" Here's another day lost, and I have not 
been to Mr C." said Mrs Miller ; " I must go 
off on Monday, inmiediately after breakfast, 
and settle about this picture. To-day I think 
we will take a turn in the park, if it is not too 
hot ; but we need not set out till half-past five 



or so." 



Of course, Violet had nothing to say upon 
the subject, but she began to think how she 
should dispose of Merry during their absence. 
Anne was her only hope. Oh, how she longed 
to be at home — ^how she hated this horrid 
London ! how much happier Merry would be 
at dear Brooklands than here, confined to that 
dried up, ugly garden. 

At this period of her London visit Violet's 
thoughts were ever at Brooklands, her dear, 
beautiful home, and with her father, and her 
friends at the rectoiy. 

" Dear, dear Miss Sylvia ! " and she was in 
imagination seated by her side in the wood, 
listening to the words which sounded so melo- 
diously, spoken in that clear, firm voice. 

" Yes, my precious pole star, 1 call her ! " 
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uuMihvlIy ejaculated Violet, " I seem to feel 
stn)nn and good when I think of her. I won- 
der what they are all doing ; oh, that I was 
witli tlunu ! " 

And she sat pensively meditating, till the 
hand that liung do^nl listlessly by her side was 
gently licked by Merry, and then she started 
\\\), and the next moment was bounding over 
the flower beds, seemhigly in hght-hearted 
glee, fn)licking with the little favourite. 

Late in the afternoon, Violet having been 
olab(m\tely got up by her mother, who had 
also donned one of her best silks, set out for 
their walk in the park. 

She had not yet been beyond the garden 
of the house, and the sight, so novel a one, 
even^ at this comparatively empty time, of the 
crowded streets and passing vehicles, bewilder- 
ed her senses, rather than excited her admira- 
tion. 

However, they were soon in St James's Park, 
and Violet felt relieved, and able to look about 
her Avith some degi*ee of comfort and amuse- 
ment. 

And Mrs MDler was in her element, for as 
they passed along, every eye most certainly 
fell upon her daughter with immistakeable 
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lodks of admiration^ even nnrsery-maids and 
children stared at the lovely girl, and more 
than one exclamation she heard, '^Did you 
ever see so lovely a girl ? " 
^ Violet at first seemed unconscious of all this 
observation, but when they had passed into the 
more crowded walks of Hyde Park, as they 
wended their way towards Kensington Gar- 
dens, she began to feel anything but happy. 
The rude stare from many a gentleman, young 
and old, and fierce-looking moustached officers 
began to frighten her ; she who had seen so 
httle variety of the species in he!r secluded 
country life ; those she had known, so different, 
so superior, she thought, in every way. 

There was notlung in Violet's appearance 
which indicated aught but refinement, — she 
looked in every respect a young lady ; no one 
could have suspected anjrthing of counterfeit 
in her tout ensemble; but we cannot say so 
much for her mother. 

Dress herself as she would, the cloven foot 
of vulgarity was certain to peep out, and Mrs 
Miller was, imfortunately, very "lusty," as 
Mrs Taylor stigmatized the " fair and forty '' 
embonpoint of the d-devant nurse, and we all 
know that it demands more reality, and a 
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genuine inborn and inbred retenue to repre- 
sent the character of the high-bred " dame," 
with a large unwieldy person to manage, 
than any amoimt of skin and bone requires. 
A nkolcton may in these days of contriv- 
muH^s ho dressed up as a block to represent 
n {\m\v of the ffrand mande, and as long as 
i*lni in (juiet and does not open her mouth, may 
impoHo upon the credulous ; but Mrs Miller, 
woighiug fourteen stone, notwithstanding all 
i\w appliances of handsome silks and shawls 
to favour the delusion, scarcely could be ex- 
p(i(it(ul to support the character without de- 
tuotion. 

Violet began to be quite frightened at the 
notice she received, and keeping close to her 
mother, whispered, " Oh do let us go home, 
these people are so rude." But Mrs Miller 
was deUghted; it was exactly what she en- 
joyed ; so, very hot and very red, she simpered 
on, only heeding Violet's request by saying : 
*' Don't be such a goose, Violet." 
Arrived at Kensington Gardens, however, 
the stout female was too glad to find a seat, for 
she was not accustomed to much pedestrian 
exercise, and would probably have dropped on 
the way, had she not been supported by gra- 
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tified vanity. Violet thought the gardens very 
beautiful ; the trees and the water reminded 
her of Lyle Court, and if Merry and Anne 
had been her companions, and no crowds 
of disagreeable people had been ,there, she 
thought she should have enjoyed it very 
much. 

But soon she again heartily wished herself 
away. 

The fame of the girl's beauty had spread 
like wild-fire. One man had said to another : 

" Have you seen that beautiful girl ? " 

And so, on it went, till the walk before the 
bench on which Violet and her mother sat, was 
invaded by people walking to and fro with the 
undisguised purpose of staring at its occupants, 
— Mrs Miller's very questionable appearance 
seeming to remove all restraint from the im- 
pertinent curiosity and evident admiration with 
which the poor girl was regarded. 

Even Mrs Miller began to think matters 
ivere going rather too far. 

" Upon my word," she said, as she wiped 
her heated face, " there's reason in roasting of 
eggs, and this I call too much of a good thing 
— ^the impudence of these men is something 
beyond bearing !'' 
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'* Then let us go home," urged Violet. 

" I can't stir till I am cooler — I never was in 
such a heat since I was bom. Heigho, to think 
of my walking all this long way, I, who always 
used to come in a carriage, yes, I who had the 
command of one of the best of them, in those 
happy days at Glenmore House. How plea- 
sant it used to be, and how proud I was of that 
dear boy Victor ! so beautiful and grand he 
looked in his hat and feathers, and cherry-colour- 
ed sashes ; yes, that was what I call living : aad 
what I have done for the last seventeen years 
/ call just existing, like an oyster in a shell, 
opening my mouth to be fed, and that's all." 

Violet, who did not at all understand her 
mother's mysterious metaphorical theories, only 
thought of the fairy tale about the wishing cap, 
and longed to '^have it, that she might trans- 
port herself into her own sweet little garden, 
out of the sight of those horrid, bad-looking 
people, who frightened her by their bold looks. 
There were two very young men, evidently 
officers, amongst the gazers who promenaded 
before the bench, who appeared, to Violet, as 
she now and then cast a furtive glance around, 
a shade less disagreeable in their demeanour 
than the other passers-by. One was a very 
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fair young man, with a pleasant, gentle smile ; 
and the girl remembered another, who was also 
fair and very young, and had a most pleasant, 
gentle smile. His companion was less at- 
tractive, but still, she thought, was not so 
imgentleman-like as many of those she saw 
before her. 

At last Mrs Miller began to think she could 
move. 

" I shall get into a cab the moment I am 
out of the garden gates \ this will never do for 
me," she groaned, as she commenced her long 
walk homewards ; " oh, goodness gracious me, 
and these tight boots, what agony I am in ! " 

Fortunately this agony gave such a fero- 
cious expression to her countenance, that it 
gained Violet some advantage, for it made her 
mother look far more respectable than whilst 
she wore the pleased simper with which she 
had greeted the admiring looks lavished upon 
her daughter on their way to the Gardens. 

The two young men whom Violet had ob- 
served did not lose sight of the pair, but 
pertinaciously walked behind them. 

However, the longest walk as well as the 
longest day will have its end, and at length, 
really in a pitiable state of heat and weariness. 
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Mi^H Miller found herself in the precincts of 
0iib8, those ever-ready helps to the sore-footed. 

She hailed one with a feeling of rapture 
only those with tight boots can enter into, and 
joyfully simk upon its dirty seat. 

" Glenmore House, Whitehall Grardens,'* she 
feebly murmured. 

At the same moment another cab was called^ 
and the two young officers jumped into it. 

" Follow that cab," said one of them to the 
driver, " and I'll give you half a crown over 
your fare." 



CHAPTER Tin. 

" What a mad trick this is, Fraser ! " said 
the young man whom Violet would have de- 
signated as "the fair one; " " where in the world 
do you suppose we ; shall drive to? perhaps to 
the Borough or Whitechapel." 

" I don't care, I could never have rested until 
I discovered where the girl came from/' 

" Hallo, what's all this ! " was the exclama- 
tion, as having traversed the precincts leading 
to that locahty, the cab suddenly stopped at 
the entrance of Whitehall Gardens. 

The driver got off his box, and putting his 
head into the cab, said, with a knowing wink : 
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" If you are after that ere cab, Gremmen, 
there it is, stopping at Glenmore House/' 

The young men hastily looked out, and 
truly they saw the door of the lordly mansion 
readily opened to admit the portly person of 
the individual, who, low be it spoken, had 
been looked upon in anything but the light 
of one who seemed so completely to have the 
entr6 into such a mansion as that of the Glen- 
more family. And she was followed by the 
girl whose exquisite loveliness had made 
such an impression upon both the young 
men. 

" By Jove, this is queer ! " exclaimed Sir 
Lionel Fraser, the chief mover in this business. 
" I tell you what, Tremaine, let us go and look 
up Crichton ; I dare say he is at home just 
now dressing for dinner ; he must be able to 
throw some light upon the matter." 

And thus sajdng, the two officers sprung 
from the cab, and rang violently at the adjoin- 
ing house. 

"Captain Crichton at home?" was asked 
hastily. 

" Yes, Sir Lionel, he is dressing for dinner.** 

" Oh, very well ; come along, Tremaine." 

And without further ceremony they both 
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rushed np-stairs, and had soon burst into Cap- 
tain Crichton*s room. 

** Crichton, be so good as to inform us who, 
in the name of all that is beautiful, is your 
next-door neighbour?" 

Captain Crichton, who was not at all in a 
state to receive visitors, having but just issued 
from a bath to refresh himself after the dust 
and heat of the day, seemed inclined to turn 
sulky at this most untimely and frfee-and-easy 
intrusion of his young brother officers. " I'll 
thank you to knock at the door another time," 
he said. '' Why the devil did not Foster tell 
you I was dressing?" 

" And so he did, but you know * time and 
tide waits for no man,' and if you only knew, 
Crichton, what we have gone through, you 
would pity and relieve us." 

** What nonsense are you talking ? ^' was the 
still unpropitiated answer. " It is not agree- 
able to be invaded in this manner," he con- 
tinued, whilst he apparelled himself; **but 
pray tell me, what is all this about ?" 

And then Sir Lionel went on to tell the 
Kensington Gardens' adventure, how they had 
seen and followed the most beautiful girl ever 
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beheld, and finally tracked her to Glenmore 
House. 

"To tell the truth, Crichton, the appear- 
ance of her companion did not give us a veiy 
exalted opinion of the position of the lovely 
incognita. And our surprise at seeing them 
enter Glenmore House, that most respectable 
of houses, with all the ease of habittieSy made 
us forget even to knock at the door of your 
sacred precincts ; pray forgive us, and satisfy 
the minds of your two poor subalterns." 

"I know Uttle more of them than you do. 
I told that fool Foster to make it his business 
to find out, but as yet he has not discovered 
anything very definitive." 

The fact is, that Foster, who was an ex- 
quisite in the way of a valet, was no. favourite 
with any imder-servants; He had turned up 
his nose at Anne whenever he had paid a visit 
to either of the grand ladies* maids at Glenmore 
House, and had once said to her, as he met 
her by accident in the passage, " Mrs Dustpan, 
can you tell me if MamaeUe Laure is at home ?" 

What mistress of the broom could ever 
foi^ve or forget such an insult as that ? 

Now whilst Mrs Miller and Violet were outi 
Anne had sauntered into the garden with the 
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little dog in her arms, which Mr Foster • per- 
ceiving, remembering his master's orders to 
find out who were the present inmates of the 
next house, he went also into their garden, 
and accosted her from his side of the raiUng, 
dividing the two parterres. 

"Good afternoon, Mrs Anne, what a pretty 
little dog you have there ! whose may it be ? " 

" The person's who owns him," was the 
laconic answer. 

" And may I ask who is that fortunate per- 
son ? " Foster persisted, trying to look very in- 
sinuating. 

" And may I ask what business that is of 
yours ? " And Anne marched up and down 
very consequentially, still holding Merry in her 
arms. 

She felt a feeling of great inward exultation. 
She was too thoroughly a London servant not 
to understand at once the drift of these ques- 
tions, and this newly-assimied civility on the 
part of the " stuck-up gent." Captain Crichton, 
of course, had empowered him to find out 
who Violet was, and she would take pretty 
good care not to tell him; no, it would be 
good fan to humbug them both a Uttle upon 
the subject. 
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" How cross you are to-day, dear Mrs Anne!** 

" Oh don't *dear Mrs Anne* me, if you please>^ 
Mr Poster." 

" But just tell me," said the valet, " who is 
that pretty little girl who is for ever jumping 
over the flower-beds, and showing such pretty 
feet and ancles ? My gentleman is just mad 
to know." 

" And what in the world has your gentle- 
man to do with Lady Glenmore's visitors? 
I'm not here to tell the names and quality of 
every one who enters this house, and I won't 
do it either ; so good afternoon, Mr Foster. If 
you are so very anxious to know, why not ap- 
, ply to the porter ? he is the fittest person to teU 
of such things." 

And with a sweeping curtsey Anne retreated 
within doors, quite delighted at the idea of 
loAvmg fldbhergastedy as she called it, the con- 
ceited puppy of a valet. She knew well that 
he would rather attack a chained-up mastiff 
than old James the porter, who was the surliest 
of the surly. 

But she thought she would first give the old 
man a bit of a hint, so went to him and said : 

" That set-up Jackanapes next door Mr Fos- 
ter, has been trying to get out of me the 
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names of Mrs Miller and her daughter, and 
all about them, but I took care not to tell him. 
Pray don't answer any of his impertinent ques- 
tions if he comes trying to worm them out of 
you, James/* 

Old James did not vouchsafe an answer, 
but went on reading the newspaper with his 
usual dogged expression of countenance. Thus 
we may see that Captain Crichton had really no 
information to give to satisfy the minds of the 
two youths. He had already stigmatized Fos- 
ter by many an opprobrious epithet for his want 
of success in his mission, and was in no very 
good hmnour altogether. This free-and-easy 
intrusion of his two young subalterns, which 
he could have forgiven had they come for any 
other purpose, irritated him greatly. 

" Are you two young ones going to dine at 
the mess to-night ? " he demanded. 

*^ Yes, we were, as those people are coming." 

" Then I advise you to be oflF, or you will 
not be in time.'^ 

"Well, come along, Tremaine," Sir Lionel 
said, seeing that the Captain looked anything 
but propitiated. But Tremaine was leaning 
out of the window, and did not heed him. 

Sir Lionel approached, to see what attracted 
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his friend, and so did Captain Crichton, who, 
looking daggers, guessed at once what was the 
object of the young man's contemplation ; and 
the three were all soon engaged in watching 
Violet, who, having taken off her smart bonnet, 
was, as usual, playing about with the dog, 
whose shriU barks of deUght at her return re- 
sounded in the open air. 

Whether it was the attraction of so many 
pairs of eyes, or from some other accidental 
cause, Violet's gaze turned upwards, and with 
a start of dismay she saw that she was 
watched. In another moment she had fled 
into the house. And now Captain Crichton's 
wrath knew no bounds. 

" You see what you have done by your im- 
pertinent folly — what bores you both are! 
She will never go into that garden again with 
any degree of comfort. I'll thank you both 
to leave my room as soon as possible," he 
added, exercising the utmost restraint upon 
himself not to allow his anger to explode in a 
manner which he might afterwards regret ; but 
his compressed lips, and a certain expression 
in his eye, warned the youths that the sooner 
they, made themselves scarce the better, and 
they retreated down-stairs with the uncom- 
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fortable sensations of those who feel that they 
have made a "bad hit." 

Whilst completing his toilette, Captain 
Crichton, who was really anjrthing but an ill- 
tempered man, began to subside from his 
irritation against the two youths, and to feel 
provoked with himself for having given way to 
such a display of temper before them. 

He liked them both very much, and, as their 
superior officer, had patronized them ever since 
they had entered his troop as comet and 
lieutenant. 

" I am a great fool," he thought ; " what 
does that girl next door signify to me ? and 
why should not those boys look at her as well 
as myself, poor fellows ? I dare say they don't 
know what to make of me, and feel quite 
crest-fallen. However, it is annoying. I dare 
say she will be afraid to venture out again. I 
really must contrive to make her acquaintance 
in some way or another, for I cannot get the 
httle beauty, or her magnificent voice, out of 
my head." 

Captain Crichton was an only son; his 
family were at their country-place, and he 
detained in the metropolis by his regimental 
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duties. Kind-hearted and amiable, the two 
youths in question had become quite at thdr 
eaie with him, though he was their senickr by 
many years, therefore this very unusual out* 
break was quite a surprise to them. But^ 
however gentle and placable may be the dis* 
ponitiuu of a man, there is one vulnerable spot 
in the nature of all the sex. Interfere in any 
way whore a woman is concerned, and a lamb 
beootnes a lion ! 

Captain Crichton was quite surprised and 
annoyed with himself at the extraordinary 
eflfect which the unknown girl's beauty had 
produced upon his fancy; the tones of har 
voice, too, as she sang to her guitar ! Woidd 
she ever now sing again so fireely and unre- 
strainedly in that garden where she fancied 
herself so completely alone ? — ^that lovely child 
of nature ! 

After a long London season, during which 
so many fair ones had passed in array before 
his eyes, in their reehercAe toilettes^ thdr 
crinolines, their cushioned head-dresses, their 
pretty feces by degrees becoming pale, their 
eyes languid finom late hours, and the fatigu- 
ing Ufe of pleasure they had for so many 
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months been leading, how refreshing to look at 
Violet as she appeared early in the morning in 
her simple dress, and her hair not yet having 
come under the dominion of her mother's hands, 
hanging carelessly around her face. Into the 
garden she always came at once, and seating 
herself on the low stool, her dog at her feet, in- 
variably sang before she commenced her play 
with the little animal. 

And soon Captain Crichton discovered that 
it was a hjrmn that she warbled, and oh ! how 
lovely was the expression of that uplifted face, 
those eyes looking so holy, so devout. 

He could even distinguish the words as he 
sat sometimes at a very early breakfast, in a 
lower room, the bow-window of which was 
ahnost on a level with the spot where Violet sat ; 
he could follow each clear word, as she sang 
one of the hymns Mrs Vernon had taught her. 

This done, she would then start up, her 
countenance quite changed, and with childish 
spirit gambol with her dog. 

"And so good and innocent she seems," 
Crichton continued to muse; "religiously 
brought up, and yet that vulgar-looking 
woman, who I suppose is her mother, does 
not give one the idea of being able to refine 
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a daughter's mind. What London giil do I 
know who would commence the day by sing- 
ing a hymn ? I am sure I cannot £ancy any 
of my partners so doing ; however, there's no 
knowing, perhaps they all do ; " and he smiled 
at the idea, remembering how very antagonistic 
was this idea to the conversation, manners, 
and conduct of the pleasant young ladies 
whose waists his arm had so freely encircled 
in many a delicious waltz. 

This was the state of Captain Crichton's 
feelings; therefore the invasion of the two 
subalterns and the consequent effect of their 
star-gazing, we can imagine to have naturally 
ruffled him. But, as we have said, he regretted 
his irritability, and when he joined the mess 
dinner his benevolent face looked ahnost 
contrite, when he caught the eyes of "the 
boys," who were not at all comfortable at 
having offended their Captain, whom they really 
loved sincerely, and it was a great relief to 
their minds when his kind smile again beamed 
upon them. 

All right," said Sir Lionel to Tremaine. 
Yes ; what a good fellow he is ! " 
A regular brick ! " was the school-boy 
rejoinder. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

On Sunday morning, at a very unusually 
early hour, Captain Crichton, waiting until the 
hymn had, as usual, been sung, strolled into 
the garden. He felt a sort of desperate de- 
termination, in some way or another, to accom- 
phsh an acquaintance with his fair neighbour. 
He knew it was a hazardous step to take, for 
it might send her in at once, not to return, 
but something must be done. 

Violet was standing with her back to him, 
examining a standard rose tree, from which she 
was cutting one or two flowers, not despicable 
even in that dried-up London garden. 

The little dog immediately perceiving Cap- 



^ 
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tftin Crichton, began to bark, but Violet, sup- 
posing it was the cat, which had before thus 
excited him, took no heed of it. 

Presently the young man, by some dumb 
show, and cunningly throwing a stone, inspired 
Merry with a desire for further intimacy, and in 
another instant the Uttle animal had insinuated 
itself through an aperture with which he was 
before acquainted, and appeared in the next 
garden. He was immediately seized by the 
gallant Captain. 

*' Now or never ! " he thought. 

And thus he approached the railings, the 
dog in his arms, for Violet had turned, and 
was looking that way. 

" Merry, you very naughty little dog, come 
here directly," she said. 

And Crichton, blushing and smiling, ad- 
vanced. Merry in his arms, who seemed to 
have taken a great fancy to his new acquaint- 
ance, insisting upon licking his face, and show- 
ing every demonstration of Mendship. 

" Here is the little fellow," he said, as he 
bent over the raiUngs and put the diminutive 
pet into his mistress's arms, who with her hands 
full of roses, so fresh and blooming, looked 
herself Uke the Queen of that sweet flower. 
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" Oh, thank you/' she said, as she received 
the precious darUng. " You are very bold, 
Merry, to intrude into other gardens," she 
added, as she fondled the little animal. 

"Are you fond of flowers?" asked the 
Captain, looking at the roses in her hand, and 
anxious to prolong the interview. 

" Oh, so fond ! " Violet answered, " but 
there are so few here, so different from the 
country." 

" Do let me give you what I have, 
imd there are some geraniums and other 
things in that little green-house," pointing 
to a small conservatory, opening out of one 
of the rooms, "I really can make up a toler» 
able bouquet." 

Violet did not refuse. The handsome 
face with its pleasant, open expression 
was a sure passport to her woman's heart; 
and the beautiful moustache, an append- 
age she had scarcely ever seen before, though 
it rather startled her at first, certainly did not 
deteriorate from the tout ensemble of the ap- 
pearance of her new acquaintance. 

Captain Crichton proceeded hurriedly to 
pluck everything in the shape of a flower 
which came within his reach. He did not 
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stop to investigate what it was, so anxious 
was he to return to the spot where he had 
left the expectant fair one. 

What would the gardener say the next day, 
when he saw the few choice things which he 
had treasured up with such care in the green- 
house, so ruthlessly dealt with and mutilated, 
in the Captain's anxiety to gather, perhaps, but 
one small bud from a valuable stem ? 

Soon he reappeared, his hands laden with 
spoils, which Violet very gratefully received. 

" Oh, thank you, thank you ; how sweet 
they smell! they remind me of home." 

But the Captain was not satisfied with these 
few words, he lingered on, and Violet, nothing 
loath, did not leave the spot, but soon began 
to chatter freely on with the handsome officer. 

It was quite astonishing how much was 
revealed in that short interview. Captain 
Crichton skiKully extracted the information 
that she had not been in London since she 
was a child, that she hated it, and longed to be 
at home again. 

" Was she going to walk in Kensington 
Gardens that day?" Captain Crichton in- 
quired. 
- " Certainly not," was the astonished reply ; 
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" what a place for Sunday ! " and Violet looked 
shocked, much to the amusement of her com- 
panion. " And indeed," she added, " my 
mother was so tired yesterday after our walk 
there, that I am sure she will not go again, 
and I do not wish it; I did not like it at 
all." 

" I wonder at that ; don't you admire the 
Gardens ? " 

"Yes, very much, and I should hke to 
walk there early with Anne, and take Merry 
with me. I beheve I might if he had a collar, 
for then I could tie a ribbon to it and lead 
him ; but when there is a crowd I never wish 
to go again, it was so disagreeable." 

And Violet coloured at the very remem- 
brance of all the disagreeable notice they had 
attracted the day before, and the rude unman- 
nerly gaze of so many eyes. 

" In such a pubhc place as that, ladies re- 
quire to have a gentleman with them," Captain 
Crichton remarked. 

But Violet knew nothing of the convenances 
of London society, and she continued • 

" I intend to get up early and walk in the 
Park with Anne, before any one is there, ex- 
cepting the soldiers exercising, and perhaps 
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nursery-maids and children. Anne is very 
anxious to show me the regiment of the Life 
Guards, and I should like very much to see 
the beautiful horses, and hear the band." 

"Are you fond of horses?" was the in- 
quiry. 

" I think I am, indeed ! and my father says 
I have an excellent eye for a horse." 

" Do you ride ? " 

" I have ridden ever since I was four years 
old," she answered, with great exultation; "first 
on the darling little Daisy, a Shetland pony, 
scarcely higher than a dog; little Arthur 
Vernon has it now ; and since I have grown 
larger, there is not a lady's horse, scarcely, in 
the Glenmore stables that I have not moimted. 
I have broken in almost every one intended 
for the Ladies Lyle." 

"Who the devil can she be?" thought 
Crichton, as he looked with increasing admira* 
tion on the beautifiil face, now lighted up with 
such animation, whilst conversing upon this, 
one of her most favourite themes. " The idea 
of that delicate, dainty-looking creature break- 
ing in horses, and also " — ^the thought rather 
disquieted him — " that she should be the 
daughter of that disagreeable-looking woman." 
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Anne at this moment appeared, to say 
breakfast was ready, and Violet, with a most 
lady-like, and now rather stiff inclination of 
her head, was about to withdraw, when Captain 
Crichton said hastily : " Where do you go to 
church ? " 

"I believe my mother intends to go to 
Whitehall Chapel," was the answer, and she 
was gone. 

The Captain also turned in to breakfast. 
Never was man more puzzled. 

" The girl," he thought, " is perfectly lovely, 
far more so when seen quite near — such 
features, such a complexion, just like rose 
leaves steeped in cream, and then that mouth, 
those teeth, and the sweetness of her smile, 
her fresh artless simplicity ! " 

In fact the Captain was fairly captivated. 

" But who in the world can she be ? Well, 
it does not much signify, here to-day and gone 
to-morrow; whilst it lasts let me enjoy Hhe 
goods the gods provide.' London is becoming 
unbearable, every one gone ; this will be a Uttle 
interest to keep me from perfect stagnation." 

And so the Captain determined to play out 
the play, and amuse himself with the pretty 
rustic nymph and "horse breaker." The 
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latter idea amused him greatly, remembering 
the small hands which had been held out to re- 
ceive the flowers. 

" A light hand, certainly, for a horse's mouth. 
I should like to take her round our troop 
stables, and hear her scientific remarks upon 
the horses." 

Violet had rushed into the room, laden with 
her floral treasures. 

" Oh, mother, look what lovely flowers the 
gentleman next door has given me ! " 

" Goodness gracious child, how did that 
happen? " exclaimed Mrs Miller. 

" Why Merry, naughty little fellow, got into 
the next garden whilst my back was turned. 
The gentleman brought him back to the rail- 
ings, and then asked me if I liked flowers ; of 
course I said yes, and he picked all these. 
Oh, mother, he is such a handsome, agreeable 
man." 

Mrs Miller happened to be in a very good 
humour this morning, and, indeed, her bump 
of approbativeness being very strong, anything 
like admiration which touched her tender point 
was pleasant to her feelings. 

She therefore only laughed, and said : 

" Upon my word, Violet, you are a bold girl. 
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to scrape an acquaintance with strange gentle- 



men/' 



"But, Mimmie, it was not my fault, I 
could not help it." 

" I remember him," said Mrs Miller, " ever 
since he was bom ; he is now about six and 
twenty ; he comes between my Lord and Lady 
Violet. Yes, I can see him now in his hat and 
feathers." 

- Violet laughed at the idea of that tall man, 
his face so covered with beard and moustache, 
ever wearing a hat and feathers. 

" Yes, he was always a fiiie-looking boy, and 
a fine fuss was made about him, he being the 
only son, and his father an oldish man when 
he was bom. Sir William was a widower, 
without children, when he married my Lady, 
who was no chicken herself; an Honourable 
Miss Somebody, — I ^forget who. His nurse 
was a common, homely kind of body, not 
at all one of my sm^t ; but the family 
make a great deal of her, and she is house- 
keeper now, I hear. But they are all a prim 
set, I believe, great church-goers, and so on, 
something like the Vemons. There was a 
talk about the young man suiting Lady Helena, 
but it does not seem to come to anything." 
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Violet was quite interested; she thought she 
had never seen but one man so charming as 
this Captain Crichton, who was so very hand- 
some and kind-looking. He was dark, but 
how different, altogether, from Lord Victor, 
who was considered so handsome ! 

She shuddered as she made the comparison, 
and so she always did when she thought of this 
absent lover of hers. Captain Crichton was so 
gentle in his demeanour, that already she felt at 
her ease with him. How tenderly he lifted 
Merry over the railings, how sweetly he smiled 
when he looked at her ! 

Thus she cogitated, whilst arranging the 
flowers in vases, first having made up a pretty 
bouquet for herself to take to church. 

And then she was called to dress, and, 
certainly, mise h trots epingles, she saUied 
forth with her mother, who was elaborately got 
up, to Whitehall Chapel. 

" I am not going into any of the sittings 
intended for the establishment, I can tell you," 
Mrs Miller declared ; " I shall desire the pew- 
opener to put me into the family pew." 



CHAPTER X. 

And in the family pew they sat. 

Violet felt a sensation very much like going 
to weep, when she heard the service com- 
menced by a voice so different from the one 
which had always sounded so harmoniously in 
her ears at Brooklands Church. And she 
missed the dear faces by which she was there 
surrounded in the gallery, where she always 
joined Sylvia and Mary, that they might sing 
tc^ether in the choir. 

Simday was such a happy day at home. 
She did so deUght in raising her clear young 
voice in hymns of praise, and mingling its 
tones with those of her dear young friends. 
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And then, though but a sorry teacher, she 
htul a little class of her own in the Sunday- 
Neh(K)l, a few very little children who loved to 
Ihi liuinht, or coaxed, by pretty, kind Miss 

Vmlot. 

\W\v it \\m all so strange : and she thought 
(if hor iloar father; — he would miss her 
rtMuling in the evening ; it was not as it should 
be even yet, but he said she did improve. 
What would she not give to be at Brooklands? 
IVmi^s really swelled in her eyes, but they must 
not be allowed to escape. What would her 
mother say? they must be forced back and 
swallowed. And at this moment the fine- 
toned organ pealed forth the first psahn, and 
Violet, who had so long led the same with her 
high soprano notes, forgetting for a moment 
where she was, sang forth as she was accus- 
tomed to do in Brooklands Church. 

The full, rich voice thrilled upon every ear, 
and all eyes sought to discover from whence 
these strains proceeded. Violet was partially 
concealed by a curtain, and little heeded the 
sensation she created. She went on, en- 
couraged by the good accompaniment which 
the well-played organ afforded, and the beauty 
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of the chant, to swell her notes to their utmost 
extent, and the effect was indescribable. 

What a voice was Violet's ! — not only in 
quality, beautiful, rich, full, clear, and true, but 
there was in it a sweetness, a plaintive, touching 
tone, which vibrated on the heart-strings ; one 
felt incUned to hold one's breath, lest a single 
intonation should be lost. Through every 
pulse it stole, and really possessed the power 
of drawing from the hardest heart a sigh 
of pleasure, for it seemed 

"To refine the bosom it trembled througli." 

The chapel was very empty, most of its 
aristocratic congregation having left London ; 
but those who were there, experienced a treat 
that Sunday they Uttle anticipated, and when 
the Te Deum commenced, then, indeed, did 
the voice come forth with redoubled effect. 

The music chosen for it that day was 
Violet's most favourite chant — ^the Brooklands 
choir's chef d^ceuvre ; when they wished most 
to show off the merits of their performance, 
this was their chosen favourite ; therefore it 
may be imagined what must have been the 
effect of the plaintive melody mth which she 
intoned some portion of the sacred words, and 
the exulting burst of praise her voice ex- 
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pressed, and which conveyed the burden of 
the heavenly song. 

Mrs Miller, from behind her curtain, was 
perfectly aware of the sensation her innocent 
daughter was so unconsciously creating, and 
deUghting as she did in display, began to 
think whether she had not better tell Violet 
not to sing again ; whether it would be wise to 
bring upon them so much observation. 

She knew by experience what a gossiping 
set all the people were about that locality ; it 
would soon get about who and what they 
were, and some of her friends might be in the 
chapel and let the cat out of the bag. 

"Upon my word, I must keep my young 
lady out of the way, or what will Lord Victor 
say? How we were stared at yesterday in 
the Gardens, and now Captain Crichton scrap- 
ing acquaintance with her ! but that does not 
much signify ; he's a safe man, I should say, 
well under his father's and mother's orders, 
one of your well-brought-up yoimg men, I 
believe." 

These were the spiritual reflections of Mrs 
Miller whilst the service proceeded ; and when 
the organ again struck up, she whispered : 

" Don't sing quite so loud, Violet." 



^ 
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Violet started in dismay. 

Yes, she had forgotten where she was ; she 
coloured deeply; she felt quite ashamed of 
what she had done, and in a strange place too. 
Her voice was not heard again, much to the 
disappointment of every one present. 

Captain Crichton was in the opposite gal- 
lery, and we fear his devotions that morning 
were of a very mixed character. His pew 
commanded a perfect view of the interior of 
the one Mrs Miller and her daughter occupied, 
and his eyes could even penetrate beyond the 
envious curtain behind which Violet sat. 

Poor man ! fate certainly assigns starting 
posts in an existence, from whence the start 
often determines the destiny of a life, either 
for weal or woe. 

He felt a strange sensation at his heart when 
he began to analyse his feelings, as he returned 
slowly home, keeping Mrs Miller and her 
daughter in sight, as they walked before hin^. 

But he must not give way to this morbid 
weakness. 

This girl ! he should have thought that 
she must be intended for a professional singer, 
after this display of her glorious voice; but 
then why should she be at Glenmore House, 

VOL. IL , 8 ^ 
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of all places in the worfd? I have a great 
mind to get leave and go off at once. I really 
believe I am demented; that unknown girl, 
almost a child, making such an impression 
upon me ; but then, was there ever such a 
creature seen ? and such a voice, I could have 
wept at its deUcious music. I really must 
take some strong measure to get rid of this 
egregious folly. 

And we suppose " the strong measure " was 
suddenly to walk on very quickly to overtake 
the mother and daughter as they neared Glen- 
more House, just to have the opportimity of 
taking off his hat to Violet, and receiving jfrom 
her a sweet smile and pretty inchnation of her 
head. 

Oh, Captain Crichton ! take yourself off to 
the shades of Pemberley and join your excel- 
lent parents and loving sisters, go away to the 
moors, or anywhere ! — there is no safety for 
an excited imagination whilst the object is 
ever before the mind, and in the month of 
August, too, in London, when there is nothing 
to do but to make a fool of one's self. 

^^ ^^ ^* ^^ ^^ 

" Really, a very fine yomig man he has be- 
come ! " said Mrs Miller, as they entered the 
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house, ** and quite the gentleman ; he always 
was a pretty boy." 

Mrs Miller, at dinner, signified her intention 
of spending the evening out. 

"You can go to afternoon church' with 
Anne, Violet," she added; "and you had 
better get to bed very early, as you wish to 
take this early walk in the Park." 

" Oh, yes ; thank you, mother, for letting 
me go," exclaimed Violet. 

Mrs Miller had made some objection to the 
plan when it was first suggested to her, there- 
fore this concession filled Violet with grati- 
tude ; and as for spending the evening with- 
out her mother, it was no grievance to the 
daughter. 

So she went quietly to church with Anne, 
and on her return assisted to equip her mother 
for her visits ; she was to drink tea at one 
great house, and sup at another. 

"1 do not take you with me to these 
places," she said, condescendingly, " I have my 
reasons for keeping you out of that spear ; I 
have known the people for years, but it is 
different fi'om you, who have been bred up 
quite a lady." 

Violet inwardly breathed a sigh of thanka* 
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giviiij:: that 80 it was; she felt no wish to 
U8S(H ialf with her mother's friends; she had 
iudtH'il Int'ii spoiled for such society. 

Aftrr licr tea, Anne having said that she 
would \'\kv to step out for a bit, and that Jane 
was ill the house should Miss Miller want any- 
thing, \ iolet seated herself as usual in the 
gardrii. 

How toi'tunate it was that the weather 
contiiiiu'd so fine ; what would she have done 
had slie been confined within that large, 
drearv bouse? 

Caiitaiu C'richton came home, as usual, to 
dress for dinner. He had met Mrs Miller just 
sallyinir forth, and had delighted her by raising 
his hat in the most courtlv manner as he 
passed lu^r. 

"Tluit Httle beauty must be alone, then," 
he th«>uirht : "but what matters it to me ? 
I am detorniined I will not even look out of 
the window ; I must keep out of temptation ; " 
and he In^jran to dress in a most determined 
mood. 

Presently Foster entered the room. 

" Oil, if you please, sir, I have been asking 
the ])ostnian, and I find the name of the 
people next door — *' 
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I don't want to know anjrthing about it/^ 
Captain Crichton hastily interrupted. lie now 
felt disgusted at the idea of his servant mix- 
iDg himself up in any way with tliut fair 
Ibeing, 

The Captain was now nearly dressed. 
. " Well," he said, " I am just off, so ] may 
indulge myself with one look." 
: And he advanced towards the whulow. 
• There sat Violet on her favourite low seat. 
The attitude she had unconsciously taken was 
most picturesque. A book, ei^idently the 
Bible, lay open on her lap, her head a\ as bent 
down, leaning upon her hand. Sevcjal other 
books were on the grass by her side. 

Captain Crichton watched her for some 
time, whilst she remained thus absorl)ed in 
her occupation. Merry became n^stlc^ss, he 
ran to and fro, evidently expecting his usual 
game of play ; but he was gently repulsed. 

Presently he came with a ball in his mouth, 
which he deposited on his mistress's knvo ; she 
smiled and shook her head. 

" No, no, Merry, not to-night ; do you 
know it is Sunday ? " 

" I can't stand this," murmured tlie Cap- 
tain, "she looks so dull there, poor little 
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thing, all alone. I can easily get over the rail- 
ings if she ^vill give me but the slightest 
encouragement." 

And so saying, he rushed down-stairs and 
into the garden, but the fair apparition had 
vanished, and he heard at the same moment 
the window shut down, probably done to pre- 
vent Merry from running out. 

In a frame of mind which made his Mends 
again wonder, "what could be the matter with 
Crichton ? " he joined a large party at dinner. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Violet was up right eariy the next morning ; 
she was looking forward with the greatest 
pleasure to her walk with Anne. 

" I suppose I may wear my hat," she asked, 
as the housemaid, dressed very neatly, entered 
to see if Miss Miller was ready. 

" Oh, yes, most certainly ! " Anne replied, 
as she looked with much admiration upon her 
young charge. 

Anne was perfectly aware, although she had 
not mentioned the fact — ^fearing Mrs Miller 
might have made some objections to Violet's 
going, thinking that there might be more 
people about in consequence — ^that the Foot 
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Guards were to have a grand field-day in the 
Park, and that the Life Guards were to keep 
the ground. 

This was communicated by her friend, the 
corporal, one of " the handsome fellows " she 
had alluded to whilst enumerating the per- 
fections of the regiment. They set off in high 
spirits. Merry — whilst they traversed the quiet 
precincts of St James's and the Green Park — 
allowed to run before them, and seeming to 
enjoy the liberty and space as much as did 
his mistress. 

The hour was so early, that as yet they 
met but few persons, but when they crossed 
over to Hyde Park a crowd had collected, the 
regiments bemg about to pass, and Merry was 
instantly caught up in his mistress's arms. 

"Let us get a comfortable place near the 
railings," said Anne, as she quickened her 
pace, " and we shall have a good sight of them 
as they pass ; follow me." 

And what a wonderful sight it was to the 
simple country girl — that magnificent regi- 
ment marching past, the band playing its most 
inspiriting tones ! 

, Violet, in a perfect state of enchantment^ 
lieeded nothing else around, cared not — 
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for she scarcely felt it, so absorbed was her 
jattention — that she was rudely pushed by 
the people around, and also rudely stared at. 
. Presently Anne said, " Here they come ! '* 
and Violet beheld the Life Guards approach. 
If she had been transfixed with wonder before 
at the appearance of the unmounted regiment, 
what must she have been now when she saw 
the marvellous horses, on which these soldiers, 
so splendid in their apparel and bearing, were 
mounted? 

The little rustic looked at them all sisparately, 
as they slowly passed, with the eyes of a critic. 
Frank Miller's blood certainly flowed in her 
veins, for her love of horses, and the interest 
she took in them, seemed part of her na- 
tiu^, had grown with her growth, and been 
strengthened by her father having allowed 
her to accompany him to the stables whenever 
he could manage it — Mrs Miller often object- 
ing on the score of its not being " genteel " — 
and having taught his daughter to ride fear- 
lessly, so that really she had by her "Ught 
hand '' and good management, as she had 
boasted, prepared many a horse for the less 
sldlful equiBstrians — the Ladies Lyle. 
. After the first general survey, not one glance, 
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did she bestow upon the men ; to her they all 
looked exactly alike with their large helmets 
and moustached faces. 

Anne, probably, thought the same of the 
horses, and did not vouchsafe a look upon the 
"great black creatures," as she called them, 
whilst her practised eye knew well where to 
.find the corporal, whom she could have always 
recognised amidst a host. 

"I wonder whether my father has seen 
these beautiful animals,'' Violet was thinking ; 
oh, I wish he was here, how I should enjoy 
myseK ! But what a lovely horse this is ! " she 
exclaimed, as an officer was approaching dn a 
splendid charger. 

** Miss Miller, don't you see Captain Crich- 
ton ? " said Anne, nudging her. 

" No, where ? " Violet replied, looking in 
vain for any one whom she could imaguie was 
the placid, mild-looking gentleman of the next- 
door garden. They all looked so fierce and so 
much the same in those regimentals, and that 
ugly thing under their chins, which she 
thought so disfigured their appearance. It 
was, however. Captain Crichton who ap- 
proached, and horrified was he to see his 
goddess, his flower-queen, in such a position, 
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squeezed up against the rails, pressed upon by 
a dirty mob, so conspicuous in every way, 
from her youth, her beauty, and general ap- 
pearance ! — and the dog under her arm, so 
valuable an animal, that it alone might render 
her position hazardous, to say the least of it, 
unguarded as she was by any, save a help- 
less woman. He felt for a moment almost 
disenchanted. She, who had hitherto only been 
seen by him, as one who stood alone in her 
loveliness and purity, as he had watched her 
from his window, she and her little dog, two 
such perfect specimens of their kind, that he 
had longed, figuratively speaking, to keep them 
imder a glass case for his own eye alone to 
gaze upon, so precious and unique did they 
appear, now, in the coarse vulgar crowd, 
breathed upon, pressed upon, by the unwashed 
multitude, exposed to insult, to every species 
of annoyance, how it changed her aspect in 
the eyes of the fastidious man, who by nature, 
education, and habit, had been taught the 
most refined ideas upon the subject of women 
and their doings ! 

Only for a moment, however, did these ideas 
cast a cloud over poor Violet. Perhaps it had 
been as well if the impression had been less 
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transient; but in the next, the kindliness of 
Captain Crichton's heart, and other very strong 
feelings, had swept away all disagreeable, de- 
teriorating ideas — ^that sweet face looked so 
very childish in her hat, and such an artless 
expression of wonder and delight was on her 
countenance ! Oh, he must really ride back 
for a moment and order her home ; he must 
do it, irregular as it might be ! Back he went, 
iand hurriedly addressing Anne, said, in a per- 
emptory tone of voice : 

" Take that young lady home immediately, 
this is not a proper place for her." 

And he went off again like a shot. 

Violet was quite frightened. " Is that the 
man I saw yesterday, who smiled so pleasant- 
ly, spoke so gently ? Oh, Anne, how cross he 
looked ! " 

" Yes, indeed," said Anne, tossing her head, 
" and I should like to know what business 
he has to order us about? we won't go, 
though." 

" Oh, yes, Anne, pray let us go ; I suppose 
it is wrong that we should be here," and poor 
Violet felt inclined to cry. 

" It's all a pack of stuff and nonsense, but 
we'll go if you have had enough of it. The 
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Life Guards have passed, and that's all I cared 
to see/' 

They tried to elbow their way through the 
crowd, and a difficult matter they found it to 
accompUsh their retreat. And now Violet at 
once understood what Captain Crichton meant, 
and that it was not a proper place for her. She 
was dreadfully frightened, and in a sad state 
of distress, when, after much difficulty, and not 
without words and exclamations addressed to 
her, which added to her terror, she found her- 
self extricated from this disagreeable position. 

" You'll never be able to walk home," said 
Anne, as she looked at the trembling girl . 
" La ! if you had been bom and bred in 
London like me, you would not mind a bit of 
a crowd now and then ; why that's a mere 
nothing ; I've been in some mobs where folks 
were knocked down, and trodden to death 
underfoot, but I came to no harm." 

Violet turned even paler at the dreadful 
idea of what might have been her fate ; and 
Anne, making her take her arm, they being 
close to one of the Park gates, dragged her on 
and hailed a cab. 

" You need not tell your mother you have 
been frightened, or she will never let you go 
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out again ; and you U be all right before you 
arrive at Whitehall Gardens." 

Violet took Anne's advice, for as Mrs Miller 
was in great haste to finish her breakfast and 
be off to look after the artist who was to take 
the picture, she did not ask any questions, 
nor observe the ruffled countenance of her 
daughter. 

Violet was much discomposed; not only 
had she been much frightened, but she was 
unhappy at the idea of having done wrong ; 
done something of which Captain Crichtpn so 
much disapproved. 

She had thought so pleasantly of him, had 
felt that she should so much hke to see and 
talk with him again, but now it was all over ; 
he, evidently, was angry, disgusted, probably 
thought her a bold, vulgar girl for going into 
such places. 

" But I did not know it was wrong," she 
plaintively exclaimed, as she sat with her hands 
clasped, and tears falling from her eyes, as she 
thought of the stem countenance with which 
he had ordered Anne to take her home. I 
wonder if Miss Sylvia would have thought this 
evil?" A head-ache was the consequence of 
this expedition. 
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Fortunately, Mrs Miller had told her that 
she had received a letter from Lady Glenmore, 
giving her many commissions to execute, which 
would take her a long time, and as she was 
in the neighbourhood she might, perhaps, 
drop in at some friend's and have something 
to eat, so she need not wait for her, but have 
her early dinner at the usual time. So pool* 
Violet gladly laid herself upon the sofa with 
Merry by her side, endeavouring to compose 
her spirits ; she felt thoroughly upset and un- 
comfortable, for hers was a most sensitive 
heart, and her conscience a very tender one. 



CHAPTEE XIL 

And Captain Crichton was scarcely less 
disturbed than Violet. He had spoken, he 
knew, hastily, for he saw the countenance, 
which before was all animated delight, change 
in a moment to one of affiight — the face 
so radiant become quite pale. 

" Poor little creature, I have terrij&ed her," 
he thought, " what an impetuous fool I always 
am!" 

As soon as he possibly could, he rode back 
to the spot; but Violet and her companion 
had disappeared. His feelings were not at all 
enviable during the lon^ tiresome field-day 
that ensued. The young man could have 
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gnashed his teeth and torn his hair, so great 
was the irritation from which he suffered 
this morning. And then he had to go to 
the barracks on unavoidable business. 

He was longing to be in Whitehall Gardens, 
why, he scarcely knew, for probably he should 
see nothing of Violet ; it was generally in the 
mornings and evenings that she appeared in 
the garden. 

It was not until late in the afternoon 
that he was able to get into his cab and 
drive home. He then desired that it might 
be at the door again in an hour, and ascended 
into his room to change his dress. Foster, as 
usual, was fidgeting about there. He was 
soon despatched, and forthwith the Captain 
sped to the window. 

Nothing to be seen ! No dog, no mistress ! 
Captain Crichton lingered the hour out in 
dressing and looking out of the window, and 
then went down-stairs, and got at once into 
his cab, and drove to a well-known jeweller's 
in Bond-street. 

Soon he was in grave consultation with an 
important official in that establishment. 

" I want a collar for the smallest King 
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Charles spaniel ever seen. It must be some- 
thing super-excellent." 

" I think I know what you want," was the 
reply, "we sold one for a present to a lady 
the other day ; it was, in fact, a bracelet, but 
answered the other purpose perfectly; and 
we have another exactly like it." 

A beautiful golden circlet was produced, 
the fastening, a padlock, studded with precious 
stones. 

"This is exactly what I want!" Captain 
Crichton exclaimed, highly delighted ; "I will 
take it at once." 

" It is rather an expensive article," suggested 
Mr , and named a very long price. 

" I don't care ; I must have it." 

And so the costly trinket was deposited in 
its case, and carried off in triumph. 

No doubt Mr inwardly thanked his 

good stars, for sending to his shop so many 
foohsh young men, particularly those whom he 
knew paid their bills, who had the incKnation, 
and moreover the means, of wasting their 
substance on such frivoKties. 

And next Captain Crichton stops at a shop 
celebrated in the eyes of all London young 
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ladies for producing the choicest of bou- 
quets. 

" Now let me have a first-rate bouquet/' 
was the order. '' I will return in a quarter of 
an hour for it." 

" Do you wish for any particular flowers, 
Captain Crichton ? " 

" I don't mind what they are, so they are 
the sweetest scented and the best that can be 
procured." 

In a quarter of an hour he returned, and 
laden with his treasures of nature and art, 
again entered the house in Whitehall Gardens ; 
he went at once into the garden, but no Violet 
was to be seen in the neighbouring one. 

The Ladies Lyle and the Misses Crichton 
were the dearest friends; and for thfe con- 
venience of being able to converse together, 
at the extremity of the iron rails, which 
separated the two gardens, an opening had 
been made amidst the roses and other creep- 
ers. This spot he anxiously watched, survey- 
ing the adjoining parterre with impatient ex- 
pectation. 

Mrs Miller had returned, but gone out 
again. She really apologized to Violet for 
leaving her so much, but she could not resist 
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an invitation she had received to go with 
a party to the play. 

" You know, my darling, beautiful pet, that 
I have good reasons for not taking you with 
me to such places, and with those people, 
who, though they are good enough for me at 
present, would not do for you, Violet, with 
your expectations; you must not be mixed up 
with the cannalcy as they call it, and you must 
keep still, and be in great beauty to-morrow. 

Such a grand man Mr O is, and he is 

so busy painting • such lots of grandees, that 
I could scarcely get him to promise to begin 
your picture ; and a pretty price he asks for 
it, but the dear boy said he did not care what 
it cost, and so he repeated in his last letter." 

Violet shuddered, as she always did when 
this subject was mentioned, but she was 
silent. Mrs Miller was in the best of humours^ 
and so affectionate, that the Uttle daughter, at 
this moment smarting from the recollection of 
the morning's annoyance, was glad to receive 
this more than usual display of tenderness 
from her uncertain-tempered mother. 

She certainly had a long, dull evening before 
her, and now she felt a repugnance to going 
into the garden! — her only resource. Anne 
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came in and out, but she was not inclined for 
her chatter just then. She sat meditating upon 
many things, her thoughts wandering painfully 
to Brooklands and all its dear inhabitants. 
Her father ! she had written to him, and he had 
answered her letter, but how dull he must be 
without her ! and then she was, in imagination, 
at the Rectory, — Mr Julian, was he there ? she 
wondered, — and then, strange to say. Captain 
Crichton appeared before the magic lantern of 
her mind — so many shifting scenes presenting 
themselves. "How strange it is," she thought; 
" I have only so lately known him, and yet 
we seem to have become so well acquainted, 
there was something about his manner that 
put me immediately at my ease — so kind, 
so gentle! And to think that he could so 
easily change ! Anne says she has seen 
him watching me ever since we have been 
here." 

She blushed rosy red at the idea. " I can 
Dever be able to go into the garden again ; 
and what shall I do with myself shut up in 
this dull house ? " 

" Merry, Merry, where are you ? " she said, 
starting up, for the dog, she just remembered, 
had disappeared for some little time ; but no 
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Merrv came. She went to the window and 
again called, but still unsuccessfully. 

'* WhsLt has become of him ? '* she cried in 
alanu, " he is lost, I am sure ; he has got under 
the railings, and will be stolen.'* 

And she was about to rush forth, when she 
heard a fittle bark, and in bounced Merry. 

Violet, in reheved dehght, caught him in 
her arms, and then with startled surprise ex- 
claimed : 

" Merry, what is this ? Oh, what a beautiful 
collar ! — and here is a note attached to it. I 
suppose it is for me.'' And she opened it and 
read these words : 

"You must obhge me by accepting this 
Kttle collar. Merry is too valuable to go out 
without one. I fear I fidghtened you to-day 
in the Park. I was alarmed at your position, 
and had no time to say more. Pray come and 
tell me you forgive me. 

" Raymond Crichton." 

In another second Violet, forgetting every- 
thing else, so enraptured, so full of gratitude 
and surprise, and so glad to think that he was 
not angry, flew into the garden, and was soon 
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thanking Captain Crichton in the most en- 
thusiastic manner for his present — her eyes 
beaming, her cheeks glowing, looking more 
beautiful than ever. 

" It is so lovely, not hke a collar," she 
said. 

To tell the truth, if it had been a simple 
piece of red leather, Violet would have been 
equally pleased. She did not understand the 
intrinsic value of the bauble; and it was 
rather the kindness of the Captain, and the 
prt^f that her newly-found friend did not 
think so very badly of her, which most de- 
hghted her. 

" It is so very good of you to think of me, 
and particularly when I thought you were 
angry, which made me so unhappy all the day 
long." 

Did it really ? " he said, much concerned, 
I am so very sorry," and then he explained 
how fearful he had been that she might have 
met with some mischance, and added : 

" I could not bear to see you surrounded by 
those dirty people, from whom you might have 
received insults." 

" Oh, yes, it was very dreadful, I thought so 
afterwards, and know that it was wrong; in- 
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deed, at first I was so amused, so delighted, 
that I forgot everything, but the wonderful 
sight of those regiments, and the beautiful 
horses. But," she continued, still reverting to 
the collar, " this is really too pretty for me. 
Merry, are you not very grateful ? I am sure 
your mistress is; indeed, Captain Crichton, 
how can I thank you sufficiently ? " 

"That you have done more than suffi- 
ciently, and all I ask is, that you will never 
thank me again." 

"I don't know whether I can consent to that," 
she said, " it is so very good, so kind of you ; 
but " — and licr coiuitcnance suddenly fell — " I 
really don't know wliat my mother will say." 

" I hope she will say nothing disagreeable," 
Captain Crichton said, laughing. " Is she at 
home now ? " 

" No, she is gone to the play." 

" And why did yo\i not go with her ? " he 
asked. 

" Oh, my mother never takes me anywhere ; 
I don't know any of her friends, and she does 
not wish me to know them." 

" And is it not very lonely for you in that 
large house all alone ? " 

** I mu sometimes rather dull, but I prefer 
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staying here to going out with my mother. I 
am not accustomed to strangers. I can slmuse 
myseK pretty well, and I hope I shall not be 
here long." 

" But why did you come to London, if you 
were to be shut up within four walls, and that 
small garden?" 

" I came to have my picture taken," she 
said, dejectedly. 

Captain Crichton was much interested in 
this conversation. 

" What sort of a picture is it to be, and who 
is to take it ? " 

" Oh, 1 am sure I don't know anything 
about it ; all I can say is, that I hate and de- 
test the idea of having it done, and that it is 
great folly." 

" When do you begin your sittings ? " 

" To-morrow, at twelve o'clock." 

And Violet's countenance had quite changed. 
^Perfect as she was, hers was not merely the 
charm of features and complexion, an inani- 
mate face palling soon upon the senses by the 
sameness of its expression. No, every thought 
and feeling seemed to give an altered aspect 
to her countenance; the soft fair cheek was 
ever varying with the different hues of the 
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rose ; sometimes vivid the bloom that flushed 
it, then fading into the palest shade, again to 
deepen perceptibly as the next feeling sent the 
eloquent blood through the transparent veins. 
Hers was, indeed, a face from which one could 
not without an effort remove one's eyes. 

Captain Crichton's ciuiosity was completely 
roused, 

" Why — do you not wish to sit for your 
pictiure ? Most beautiful young ladies like to 
set) themselves represented." 

" Oh, pray Captain Crichton, don't you call 
mo a beautiful young lady, — ^if you did know 
how disagreeable it sounds in my ears." 

And the expression upon that child-like 
face quite astonished the yoimg man ; he knew 
not how to construe it, so much there was of 
sadness, of deprecation, of one thing how- 
ever he felt certain, — that the feeling which 
prompted it was genuine, not acting. 

" Well, you must let me see the picture when 
it is done." 

\iolet made no answer, but stiU looked very 



grave. 



"^ 



" Oh, by the by," he said, " I have a bouquet 
for you," and disappeared into the house for 
a moment; in the next bringing foitli the 
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most beautiful collection of flowers, arranged 
in most artistic style, and again Violet smiled 
delightfully and gratefully as she inhaled their 
delicious perfume. 

" How fond you seem of flowers ! " he said, 

" I am, indeed ; and ought to be," she 
added, laughing, " my two names are those of 
flowers/' 

" What are they?" Captain Crichton eagerly 
inquired. 

" Guess ! " she said. 

" Rose must be one," he said, looking at the 
bright colour which had risen to her cheek. 

She clapped her hands with childish glee. 

" Yes, but that is only my second name ; 
what do you think is my first ? " 

"Lily?" 

" No ! " 

"Hyacinth?" 

" No ! " 

" Oh, now I know, — Violet, I am sure, and 
you were called after Lady Violet, no doubt." 

And Violet smiled assent. 

" Yes, dear Lady Violet, she is my god- 
mother. You know ^them all," she added ; 
" and are they not dehghtful ? " 

" Indeed they are," was the reply. 
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" Lady Glenmore, how good and kind she 
is ! and the dear young ladies — Lady Helena, 
don't you like her very much ? " And with a 
woman's sly interest in love affidis, remember- 
ing her mother s words conceming Captain 
Crichton and Lady Helena, Videt looked 
archly at the voung man. 

He coloured slightly, as he noted this sig- 
nificant look, and then laughed carelessty. 

" I like all the Ladies Lyle equally well, 
they are veiy intimate friends <rf my sisters, 
and Lord Glenmore is mjf beam ideal of perfec- 
tion." 

"He is indeed perfection ! " exdaimed Videt, 
" Mv fether, how he loves him ; he says he 
would ^ throu£[h fire and watn* to sore Um 
in anv wav, and dear &lher alwavs loves what 
is good and e^^cdlant/^ 

"* I know who lovies h^ fiitlner v«nr much.^' 

And now the £icie bdSbie him assomed an- 
odber «speet. ctused by filbl kine — tens glis- 

tikk£r! liccidi koi^ I ;wtt $i<> &r laiwir. aad be at 
^ G«i xvia wiSI ^viiE) K^r^wim. loid I wn so 
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very glad you came," Captain Crichton said, 
in a voice so tender, so gentle, that Violet 
raised her drooping eyes with an answering 
look of kindness upon her companion. 

You are very good to say so," she said, 
and I am sure I have every reason to be glad 
I have known you, so kind as yon have been to 
me. 

Captain Crichton began to feel that he could 
not bear this much longer. Those odious rail- 
ings ! — was he never to be on other terms with 
that fair creature than merely to have the 
meagre privilege of speaking to her over a 
hedge ? Why could he not walk or sit by her 
side in that next garden ? 

" Do you know," he said, " I could get over 
these raihngs in a moment, if you would tell 
me to do so." 

" I dare say," was the simple reply. 

" But won't you give the order ? " 

" Most certainly not," was the laughing 
answer. 

" Why not ? " he persisted. 

" I should not like it at all," she frankly 
replied, " and I am sure my mother would be 
very angry with me ; I fear even now I am not 
doing what is quite right, talking to you here ; 
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but after your great kindness to me and Meny, 
what could I do? I only hope I shall not 
have to return the beautiful collar/' 

" If you do, I shall just throw it at once 
into that river." 

" Oh, that would be dreadful ! " Violet ex- 
claimed, looking full of dismay. 

There was a pause. Violet was thinking she 

ought to go in, but really found it so pleasant, 

^ that she would rather stay a Kttle longer ; and 

Raymond Crichton, what were his thoughts ? 

Many and various. 

At length Violet spoke, her eyes had been 
fixed upon the river. 

" There are only two things I should like to 
do whilst I am in London ; and those are 
quite out of the question." 

" What are they ? " 

" To sail upon the river, and go to the Opera." 

" And why should you not do both ? " was 
the eager inquiry. 

Violet laughed gaily. 

" You might just as well ask, why I should 
not put on Fortunatus's cap, and transport my- 
self to Brooklands ! which I should do if I 
had it here." 

" And that would be very cruel of you," 
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was answered in a mortified tone of voice. 
*' But as for your two great wishes, they shall 
both be gratified." 

Violet was highly amused at the idea. 

" I had better next wish for that moon/' 
and she pointed to the glorious orb, which 
was beginning to show its pale Ught in the 
heavens. " But now 1 must really say Grood 
night. I see Anne has brought in the lamp. 
Good night, Captain Crichton, and a thousand 
million thanks." 

" Won't you even shake hands with me ? '' 
he said. 

"Oh! certainly." 

And a little hand was extended, and held 
far longer than she expected in the warm grasp 
of the gallant Captain. 

" Shall you walk out early to-morrow ? " 
was then asked. 

" Oh no, I am going at twelve about that 
odious picture." 

" Well, the next day ? " 

" I don't know, and now I must really go." 

" Are you going to sit in that dull room all 
done?" 

" Oh no, I shall go to bed immediately." 

And at length the hand was free. To bed 
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at once Violet went. She felt rather conscious 
m nhe met Anne's eye. She was in the room 
when Violet entered, and said : 

*' You have had a long talk with the 
Captftin this evening, Miss." 

Violet's tender conscience began to sug- 
g4iHt whether it was quite right. But what 
\umu conld there be in talking to such a dcr 
lightfnl gentleman, and one who had been so 
vury kind to her? and then she showed the 
(U)llm', all the time feeling a sort of shamefaced- 
wmH mIio had never suffered from before. 

Anne admired it, and her inward reflections 
were, " Well, upon my word, the Captain 
seems to be bewitched ! I should like to know 
what that stiff Lady Crichton would say, if 
she could take a peep into the garden of No. 
— Whitehall Gardens, and see her precious 
son walking backwards and forwards, like one 
demented, just to catch a look or a word from 
the nurse's daughter ! really it is the best joke 
I have known for a long time — he who could 
not be prevailed on to cast a look on our 
young ladies. Well, I don't wonder; of all 
the Uttle beauties, she is the greatest I ever 
beheld, and so sweet-tempered and innocent. 
I'll look sharp after her ; it's all very well that 
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they should amuse themselves by talking over 
those high raiKngs now and then, and she will 
soon be gone; but if I see my gentleman 
become too particular, 111 soon have the 
house about his ears. She's far too good to 
be made a fool of." 

And Captain Crichton, what did he do ? 

He found Foster fidgeting to and fro, 
evidently watching for him, and rather put 
out : presently he said : 

'^ Pray, sir, are you going out to dinner to- 
night?" 

And then the gallant ofiicer remembered 
that he really had not dined, and it was just 
nine o'clock ; so as food is necessary, even to 
the most ardent of lovers, he forthwith repaired 
to the club, in order to take some refreshment, 
to the reUef of the valet, whose evenmg enjoy- 
ment had been greatly interfered with by the 
unusual proceeding of his master. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Mrs Miller had been in particularly good 
humour lately, everything had conspired to 
gratify her. 

Lady Glenmore wrote most affectionately, 
thanking her for so kindly taking Mrs Taylor s 
place, hoping that she was comfortable in all 
ways, and enclosing a little douceur to biiy 
something for herself and Violet. And she 
had also received a letter she had not shown to 
Violet, which had delighted her beyond mea- 
sure. 

Frank Miller informed his wife that he had 
finally made every. arrangement for purchasing 
the livery stables at Selbome — ^that large 
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concem, so respectable and profitable — the 
vicinity to a pack of hounds, rendering the 
hunters, which formed part of the stock, so 
lucrative an investment. 

It was a large speculation for him to enter 
upon, but he had already found a good pur- 
chaser for the cottage and forge, and that, with 
his savings, which were considerable, must go a 
great way towards the sum required ; and he 
added that his ever kind patron, Lord Glenmore, 
to whom he had written to consult him on the 
expediency of the plan, had offered to advance 
him whatever sum was required to complete 
the arrangement, to be re-paid at his conveni- 
ence. 

" How can I ever be sufficiently grateful to 
his Lordship for his generosity and kindness ? " 
Erank Miller added. He then went on to say : 

"You know what an excellent house is 
attached to the premises, and how respectably 
it has been inhabited by the Clarkes and their 
two daughters. But I fear my Rosy will not 
like the change. This is the only part which 
troubles me in the business ; you, dear Ellen, 
will, I think, be pleased, as you Uke town better 
than the quiet country, and Selbome is a 
clean, airy place. I hope I shall save lots of 
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money for the darling, and make her as happy 
as possible." 

Mrs Miller was indeed pleased ; she always 
hated the Cottage, and the position which she 
held at Brooklands was certainly a very anom- 
alous one, neither one thing or another ; made 
a great deal of by the Court family, sneered at 
by the village people, looked upon, she was 
quite aware, with no very cordial feelings by 
the rectory people, — " straight-laced bothers ! " 
as she called them, for Mrs Miller was not very 
elegant in her meditative language. At Sel- 
bome wouldn't she begin the world again? 
Mrs Clarke and her daughters were highly 
genteel, one of the girls had indeed married 
a gentleman, and it was quite time to take 
Violet out of the way of prying eyes and 
gossiping tongues, and to get her into better 
ways. Frank would be often away buying 
horses, and all that sort of thing, and the coast 
would be clear. There never was anything so 
lucky. " I really am almost crazy with joy," 
she thought. " After all, Frank is a clever, 
handsome fellow, worth his weight in gold. I 
suppose this is what has come of all his goings 
and comings, and looking so grave and full of 
thought ; what a sly one, not to breathe a word 
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to me of it all ! but I don't care, so that he's 
been and done it. But I won't say anything 
yet about this news to my young lady ; we shall 
have tears by oceans at the idea of leaving 
that poky cottage and garden, and all her 
dear friends. I'll wait till we are just off, and 
the picture finished." 

Violet had not known what to make of her 
mother's mood : never had she been so kind, 
so indulgent, and that night she went up to 
bed feeling not at all inclined for sleep. It 
was very sultry, so, as usual, the window oppo- 
site her bed was wide open, and on a table, 
close to it, she placed the vase with the splen- 
did bouquet she had just received. 

She would like to look at it as soon as it was 
light ; indeed, the moon was shining so brightly 
into the room, that even now she could dis- 
tinguish the graceful outline of the flowers. 
And then the collar ! — Merry must not sleep in 
it ; so she opened the padlock with the Uttle 
golden key, deposited it in the case, and placed 
it behind her pillow. 

She lingered long before she sought her 
bed, standing gazing on the moon-beams, cast- 
ing a silvery hght upon the river, and she 
thought of Captain Crichton's promise, that 
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her wish should be fulfilled, of saihng upon 
its smooth surface. 

Violet never before had felt as she did to- 
night, so restless, so excited, she scarcely knew 
whether it was pleasure or pain which made 
her feel so different. But soon she determined 
that it was certainly not pain. 

And she went over and over again, in imagin- 
ation, the conversation she had held with her 
new friend, recalling his every look and word, 
and above all, that strong, though tender, pres- 
sure of her hand, which had made her heart 
beat and her cheeks glow. 

She could not sleep, a circumstance very un- 
usual with her, who generally was fast locked 
in undisturbed slumber as soon as the fair 
head was laid upon the pillow. 

She tried to think of everything likely to put 
the day's occurrence out of her head, but she 
could not accomplish it — of her father, all at 
Brooklands, and then of Julian, but he would 
only now appear before her with the cold look 
of the last week before his departure ; and she 
turned from the mental contemplation of one 
who had ever held the first place, after her 
father, in her ardent young imagination, to 
another whose looks and smiles of kind- 
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ness had so cheered and warmed her heart 
that day. 

It was just twelve o'clock when Mrs Miller 
returned, and Violet was still awake. She 
wondered whether she might venture to call 
her mother. She thought she could sleep if 
she only knew whether she might keep the 
collar. At length she had made up her mind 
that she must speak. 

Mother ! I am not asleep/' she said. 
Good gracious goodness child, are you not 
well?'* said Mrs Miller, bustling in with the 
candle in her hand. 

" Yes, but I could not sleep till I had told 
you something. I fear you will be angry." 
And she related the evening's adventure, taking 
from behind the piUow the case, and display- 
ing the splendid gift. 

" Upon my word, this is what I call some- 
thing fer too good for that cross monkey's 
collar ! " — for Merry was highly resenting Mrs 
Miner's presence in his dormitory by furious 
small shrill barks — " Why, it's all the same as 
a beautiful bracelet ! " 

" You are not angry with me for accepting 
it/' pleaded Violet. 

"Why, no, child, I don't know how you 
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could have helped it, and as he won't be ba€k 
just yet, it does not much signify ; when he 
does, why you must just put it back into its 
case for a bit." 

Violet groaned, and sank back upon her 
piUow ; her mother's words had destroyed even 
the pleasure of keeping the collar. 

"The great thing, Violet, is to play our 
cards well, and be cautious. I don't see why 
you should not amuse yourself in the mean- 
time." 

The fact is, Mrs Miller, amongst her other 
phrenological developments, possessed acqui- 
sitiveness to a large amount. She never could 
make up her mind to refuse anything, and was 
ever ready to accept the merest trifle ; so, really 
to ask her daughter to return a gift of such 
intrinsic value never entered her imagination ; 
and after some more time spent in examining 
and admiring this splendid bracelet, she 
said : " Well, I must go to bed, I am 
dead tired : such a pleasant evening I have 
had, and the play so amusing, or rather so 
horrid ; the Corsican Brothers ! — and a ghost, 
all over blood, appears to his twin brother, 
as hke as two peas." 

Violet's eyes opened wider than ever. 
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" I longed for you, my pretty pet, but your 
day is to come, and, indeed, you were amusing 
yourself very well at home, I think ; now shut 
those large eyes and go to sleep, or Mr C. will 
be disappointed in your looks to-morrow/' 

Thus the conscientious mother left the poor 
girl, thinking as she went, " Well, she is a 
beauty, and no mistake, as she hes there, pretty 
creature ! — and what a present for that young 
man to make, diamonds and emeralds ! A nice 
price it must have cost, too ; not a bit too good 
for her, however. And now, at Selborne, what 
a lot of gentlemen we shall see ! why, we might 
pick and choose, if we had not made up our 
minds already. I have not felt so happy for 
many a long day. To get away from that horrid 
Brooklands, which I have loathed like poison 
ever since I went from the Court to the Cot- 
tage, it seems too good news to be true." 

Poor Violet felt certainly much relieved, 
although her mother's speeches, which she 
never fully understood, left her with a dis- 
agreeable impression upon her mind ; however, 
soon she fell asleep, but not, as generally, into 
dreamless slumbers, but disturbed by visions 
connected with the previous day's occur- 
rences. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

At twelve o'clock Mrs Miller and Violet 

were at Mr C 's. He was an artist of 

most fashionable notoriety and considerable 
ability. So much had he to do, that not 
being greatly prepossessed by the appearance 
of Mrs Miller, he had made up his mind, 
when they arrived that morning, to decline 
the business altogether, excusing himself by 
saying that he found his engagements so nu- 
merous, that it was not in his power at present 
to enter into any others. 

For this purpose, after a short interval, he 
came hurriedly into the room into which they 
had been ushered, and began at once to speak 
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to that effect to Mrs Miller. Violet was 
standing with her back to him, at the window, 
her hat in her hand, Merry in her arms ; her 
mother had already smoothed her hair, which 
had been partially disarranged. 

She heard with great satisfaction the words, 
" I really am very sorry, but I feel it is quite 
impossible to add to my already too numerous 
engagements at present ; another time I shall 
be happy to take your daughter's picture, but 
not now." 

Violet looked quickly round, her face aU 
radiant with ple^e, her colour i^sed, as 
it always was by any sensation of pleasure. 
What a relief to her ! 

Mr C. gave almost a start of surprise ; how 
little did he expect to see anything so sur- 
passingly lovely. 

Mrs Miller looked extremely vexed and dis- 
appointed. 

" Well, I am sure I do not know what I 
shall do, and I have very little time to stay in 
London. The friend for whom the picture is 
to be done will be sadly put out," she ex- 
claimed, greatly discomposed. 

" Oh, mother, I am so glad ! " Violet ex- 
claimed« 
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Mrs Mifler began to look stormy. " Don't 
talk nonsense, Violet. Then perhaps, sir, you 
can tell us where to go. I suppose there are 
other picture-painters in London." 

" A great many, no doubt," was the answer. 
But all this time Mr C.'s eyes were fixed upon 
the girl, who, hastily putting on her hat, 
seemed most eager to make her escape. 

"Upon my word," he thought, "I must 
paint her ; why, she is faultless ; what a sub- 
ject ! I wonder who she can be ? " 

*' Well, sir, can you tell me the name and 
address of some one, for really it is of conse- 
quence I should lose no more time." 

Poor Violet's countenance fell ; she thought 
she had gained a reprieve at least. 

"Why, really madam," answered Mr C, 
" since I have seen the young lady, I am so de- 
lighted, so fascinated, that I will give up 
twenty other engagements to have the pleasure 
of taking her likeness ; and," looking at his 
watch, " I can give her an hour at the present 
time." 

Mrs Miller was now all smiles again — 
Violet, on the contrary, almost inclined to cry. 
However, there was no help, and into the 
studio they went. 
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A large piece of ivory was chosen, Mrs 
Miller giving Mr C. carte blanche as to the 
size. 

" I made my daughter bring her dog," she 
said, " for I thought perhaps you might Kke tcf 
put him into the picture ; or a guitar might 
be in her hand — my daughter s favourite 
instrument." 

" Have you no choice ? " Mr C. inquired of 
Violet. 

She shook her head dejectedly, almost im- 
patiently. 

" But we must not have that look," he said. 
'* I hope you will favour me with some of the 
smiles I saw playing round your mouth when 
first you turned your face to me in the work- 
room." 

But Violet never felt so inclined to be cross. 

But Mr C. was a most gentleman-like, agree- 
able man, and soon he began to talk so pleasant- 
ly, that his beautiful subject, by degrees, felt 
herself propitiated, and smiles dimpled the 
soft cheek. 

"Now, which shall it be, the dog or the 
guitar ? " 

" Have you a guitar in the house ? " she 
asked. 
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Mr G. immediately brought one out of an 
adjoining room. 

Violet touched the strings with her skilful 
hand. 

" Sing something," her mother suggested, 
** and Mr G. wiU be then able to decide." 

Without any hesitation Violet sang ; and at 
once the artist had settled all about the picture 
and the attitude. 

What a glorious study indeed ! 

Mr C. looked forward to the sittings with 
artistic delight; he must copy the head for 
himself, it would be invaluable. The next day 
he could receive them agaiQ. 

On their return home, a brace of grouse and 
a basketful of delicious fruit, grapes, peaches, 
and nectarines, were presented to Mrs MiUer. 
They had been sent with Captain Crichton's 
compliments, and were received most graci- 
ously. 

Dearly did Mrs Miller love a tit-bit, and to 
pick the bones of a grouse was one of her 
favourite pastimes. 

" Upon my word. Captain Crichton is quite 
the gentleman," she condescendingly remarked. 

With these oflFerings a note also came, 
directed to Miss Violet Rose. Perhaps the 
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Captain thought Rose was her surname. It 
ran thus : 



" I had hoped I might have seen you in the 
garden to-day, but I regret to say I am forced 
to leave town to attend a court-martial at 
Windsor, and cannot return till the day after 
to-morrow. In the mean time, will you offer 
the accompanying grouse and fruits, which I 
have just received from Pemberley, to Madame 
voire mkre^ with my best compliments. I also 
beg to add, that knowing, by having had the 
pleasure of listening to you singing in the 
garden, that you must be fond of music, I am 
happy to have it in my power to offer you a 
box at the Opera for Saturday. It will be one 
of the last performances of the season. 

" Raymond Crichton." 

Violet, with a very excited countenance, 
gave the note to her mother, who at its con- 
clusion burst forth into her usual exclamation 
of " Goodness gracious ! " 

" Well, upon my word, what next, I won- 
der!" she continued, looking, however, anything 
but displeased ; " but if we go, what have we to 
wear ? It is all full dress at the Opera, and 
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you have not one evening dress, nor I anything 
suitahle/' 

"Oh, mother, pray let us go, it would be 
so delightftd to hear such music." 

"Well, I must think about it — there's plenty 
of time. I'll go this evening and consult 
Mrs Damley, Lady Musgrave's lady's-maid; 
it would be far more easy to get you up than 
me ; a simple white dress would do for you, 
but a chaperone must be in a very different 
costume ; but I'll speak to Mrs Damley." 

Violet thought matters looked promising, 
and deUghtedly she began to count the days 
till Saturday. 

Somehow or another, although now she felt 
that she had again the garden all to herself, 
and could go in and out of it more unre- 
strainedly than since she had commenced the 
acquaintance with their next-door neighbour, 
she felt rather a sensation of regret and 
loneliness as she looked at the empty house, 
and the opening in the railings from which the 
handsome Captain would be missing for some 
little time. 

What girl of sixteen, or, indeed, of much 
more advanced age, would not have had her 
head a httle turned, by the marked attention 
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she had received from a man so attentive in 
every way as Raymond Crichton. Indeed, it 
would be quite out of the course of nature to 
bring forward any character so iminteresting^ 
or wholly unimaginative, as one who was in- 
sensible to such delicate marks of admiration 
as had been lavished upon her., Violet was 
really so unsophisticated and innately so pure 
and simple-minded, that the adulation she 
had received made far less impression upon 
her than it would, probably, have done on 
many others ; and she had from her birth been 
so accustomed to admiration and attention, 
that it was no novelty to her to be praised and 
petted, her best friends scarcely ever addressing 
her but by some epithet which reminded her 
of her charms. She really cared little about her 
looks. What we possess is far less prized than 
that we lack. 

But the sort of incense she now received 
was quite new to her ; it was not Uke the open, 
unrestrained admiration of Lord Victor, dis- 
played by a, presumptuous freedom of manner 
ever repellent to the innocent girl, nor was it 
like the kind — and now she thought upon it — 
the brotherly attention of Julian Hope. 

No, there was something quite diflferent 

VOL, IL n 
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altogether in the demeanour, the looks, the 
words of Captain Criehton ; he was older, too, 
than those with whom she had before associ- 
ated, and perhaps that circumstance made her 
consider his notice more flattering. 

Certainly, whatever it might be, Violet was 
surprised to feel such a blank at her heart, this 
day which she spent nearly alone. 

The next morning brought with it a great 
pleasure, in the shape of a lettter from Sylvia ; 
she found it on the breakfast table when she 
came in from an early walk in the Park with 
Anne. 

Miss Vernon told all the Brookland's news 
she knew would interest Violet, but did not 
allude to the subject of her intended removal 
to Selbome. Her father was well, she said, 
and seemed very busy just now. Julian was 
still at Lilford Towers. Everything was men- 
tioned, even the roses in the Cottage garden, 
which were described to be in such profusion 
and beauty. After many pages of chit chat, 
Sylvia concluded her letter by saying : 

*' I thought a great deal about you, dearest 
little Violet, at church, the choir sounded so 
poor and worthless without my song-bird's 
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notes, and my poor voice faltered and trembled, 
I believe, from a foolish inclination to cry, 
when I remembered you, poor darling, look- 
ing so sad and pale when I last saw you. 
Papa preached such a striking sermon on 
the subject of avoiding even the appearance 
of evil. I wish you could have heard it, all he 
said was so clear and plain. I should Hke 
to tell you a great deal about this sermon, but 
I have already written so much that I have 
no space or time, but to add, that I hope my 
darling httle beauty often thinks of me, and 
of all we talked about in the wood that evening 
before we parted. I often do so, and pray 
for the happiness and well-doing of my dear 
little pet. 

" Your very affectionate 

"Sylvia Vernon." 



" Even the appearance of evil," mused Violet, 
as she read over and over again Sylvia's letter ; 
"and what does she consider evil? I must 
keep that steadily in mind. Have / done 
evil?" 

Violet had been, for the first time of her 
life, thrown so completely upon herself during 
her stay in London, that she had had much time 
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for reflection. We have always designated her 
as " a foolish little thing ;" but there were, not- 
withstanding, germs of strong, good sense in 
that foolish little heart. She thought of many 
things as she now sat listlessly with her un- 
touched guitar on her knee. She might well 
regret all the lost time and neglected opportuni- 
ties of her young life, — what she might have 
been, had she availed herself of the education 
which had offered itself so freely to her accept- 
ance. *' Mademoiselle Hoffmann would have 
taught me everything, and so would dear Mrs 
Vernon ; and, indeed, all that is precious, that I 
do know, I learnt from that dear lady ; in lan- 
guages I might have been perfect, but what 
do I know? I can play and sing, but that 
came naturally. I can ride any horse, but what 
good will that do me ? I just know a smat- 
tering of French and German from hearing it 
always talked by the young ladies, but that is 
all; and I might have been a governess. I 
have been spoilt for ever being a servant ; but 
I could have taught dear, sweet children, such 
as I saw walking in the Park, and I should have 
been quite happy. Now, what am I ? a use- 
less fine lady, who can scarcely spell properly, 
and all because they say I am beautiful ; had I 
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\ I should have been nmde to work ; 

PjB my misfortune, and I feel quite 

1 always be so ; it draws me more and 

! assuming 'the appearance of 

-and she quite started as the 

I before her mind — " I never will, 

romised, walk with him early in the 

never speak to him except, per- 

T words at the railings, imless ny 

I present." 

»t ! " — that is a very doubtful word 

! that out, and Violet's resolve 

deed, havo been acting upon the 

fcirf "avoidiiig even the appearance of 

^Irs Miller returned home fuU of the Opera, 
; idea of which had lost much of its attrac- 
1 to Violet, since ebe had begun to question 
lather it was quite right and as it should be ; 
Lwonder what Miss Sylvia would say to it. 
f Mrs Darnley," tke mother went on to say, 
!i<! as to let her buy a dress, as 
'dy Musgrave's; her Ladyship 
I size, a httle letting-out and 
ght. Then about a cap ; she 
in Tottenham Court Road, 
L buy one for a mere nothing. 
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quite as good as if it came from Madame S — . 
As for your dress, Violet, I have bought some 
white tarletane, and Mrs Damley will send a 
woman to help us to make it up, just simply ; 
Mrs Damley is coming to take a look at you 
to-day, to see all about it ; a great privilege, I 
tell her, for I don't allow many eyes to look 
upon my beautiful daughter." 

Violet winced. 

" But you don't look as bright as you did ; I 
suppose you are dull without your friend to 
chat with you over the railings, little pussy/' 

Violet coloured violently. She began de- 
voutly to wish she had never seen her firiend 
over the railings. 

" I now believe it is all wrong," she thought, 
tts she hastily fled up-stairs into her own room, 
her mind sadly perplexed and disturbed. 

The spirit truly was willing, but the flesh 
was weak. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Mes Milleu's time was now most fully 
employed. With the assistance of a work- 
woman, a light brocaded silk dress, which had 
once belonged to the high and mighty Comitess 
of Musgrave, was being, with diflBiculty and 
many lettings-out, adapted to the portly frame 
of the ci'devant nurse. 

A pretty simple white dress was also in 
progress for Violet. Mrs Damley, who came 
to inspect her, decided that she was to wear 
nothing on her head. 

" I will send a friend of mine to arrange- 
that beautiftd hair," she said condescend- 
ingly, " and if you happen to have any choice 
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hot-house flowers, perhaps he may choose to 
fix a few in the plaits behind ; however, pray 
leave everything to his taste ; it is, I can assure 
you, quite perfect. Til step in, if possible, 
and see that you are all right." 

Captain Crichton did not return till Satur- 
day morning. He had been detained on very 
urgent business, much against his inclination. 

Certainly in no very enviable mind was 
the gallant Captain; disgusted with himself 
and all the world, perfectly aware that he was 
making a great fool of himself, yet not having 
the strength of mind to break the fetters 
which were binding him more firmly day by 
day to his thraldom. 

' " What is the matter with Crichton ? " was 
the general exclamation. The usually happy, 
light-hearted, most amiable of men, was now 
irritable, abstracted, and grave. 

On Mrs Miller and Violet's return from Mr 
C.'s they found a note directed to the latter, 
saying that a brougham would be at the door 
at seven o'clock, to convey them to the Opera, 
and enclosing the tickets. The box-keeper 
would receive instructions to see the ladies 
into the box, and he would join them as soon 
as possible. 
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In the interval, Captain Crichton was not 
idle. 

"Has Mr Dyson been here since I left 
town, do you know ? " he inquired of Poster. 
• "Yes, sir, several times, and he said he 
would call before one to-day, to see if you had 
returned. I hear a knock now, and I dare say 
it is him." 

We believe in many families there is a Mr 
Dyson ; a person, who from habit and old 
associations contrives to hang on to it, and to 
be regarded with a kind of interest and kind- 
ness, although considered, at the same time, in 
the Kght of an encumbrance, a bore ! Such 
was the meagre elderly individual, dressed in 
very rusty black, who now entered the room. 

He had been known to Sir William Crich- 
ton since boyhood ; came of a good family, and 
formerly possessed a moderate independence; 
but habits of extravagance, and an insatiable 
taste for the gaming-table had entirely dissi- 
pated his means ; and the wonder was how he 
existed at all (when at large, for most of his 
time was spent in a habitation bearing Her 
Majesty's name), unless it was upon the five 
pound notes and chance sovereigns occasion- 
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ally abstracted from the purses of his friends, 
and the dinners with which he filled his 
stomach at their tables — ^for many were glad at 
least to feed old Joe Dyson. It was amusing 
to watch the quantities of food he would con- 
sume ; the only regret was, to his well-wishers, 
that he had not a pouch like a monkey to enable 
him to carry off with him a supply for a 
future meal. 

When he was missed for some little time, 
it was well known where he had retreated, 
and generally a pathetic circular touched some 
heart amongst his old friends, and released 
him from limbo. 

The Crichton family were very kind to old 
Dyson. Even Lady Crichton, who was rather 
a formidable, high, and mighty woman, had 
become so accustomed to his presence, that 
she tolerated her husband and children's patron- 
age of him ; particularly as, with all his faults, 
he was perfectly gentleman-hke, and sometimes 
acceptable to Sir William as a companion 
after dinner, when they talked over old times, 
and even school-day adventures. Raymond 
Crichton had ever been one of his best friends, 
his generous nature was always open to his 
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wants — even as a boy, he helped him often 
with his pocket-money, and now had become 
a most profitable bank to draw upon. 

"Well, Dyson, where have you been this 
long time ? I am glad you have turned up 
at last. I want you." 

" Always at your service, my dear Raymond. 
What is it?" 

" I want you to go to the Opera with me 
to-night." 

Dyson looked amazed and mystified. 

"I'm very hungry, by the bye, are you not?" 
Crichton exclaimed. 

" Well, I could eat something, certainly." 
. The bell was rung. 

" Can some mutton chops be sent up im- 
mediately? if so, let us have them without 
any delay." 
. He saw that old Joe looked half-famished. 

" Now I'll tell you all about it. I am going 
to take two ladies to the Opera to-night — 
a mother and daughter; and I want you to 
make yourself agreeable to the former, whilst I 
talk to the latter ; now do you understand ? " 

" My dear Raymond, you know I should be 
glad to oblige you in any way; but look at 
me, I have no better clothes than these." 
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" Never mind, just be off to , and 

get yourself rigged out," at the same time 
throwing a bank note across the table. " You 
know that you are alyrays a gentleman-like- 
looking old fellow ; you will soon be able to 
make yourself presentable." 

Dyson pocketed the note, and then said : 

" But who are they, Raymond ? respectable, 
I hope." 

*^ Perfectly, I can assure you," Raymond 
answered, laughing, atnused at these scruples, 
coming out of the mouth of one who would 
face the devil for a five pound note. It was 
settled that Dyson was to leave the club at 
seven, and accompany his firiend to the Opera. 
And soon a smoking dish of mutton chops 
appeared, and a bottle of sherry. And Dyson set 
to work, little assisted by Crichton, who seemed, 
the former thought, in a very excited mood ; 
never still, always in and out of the window. 

Dyson had nearly despatched the contents 
of the dish; one sohtary chop remained. 
Crichton, perceiving this, and his companion's 
faint scruples about helping himseW to the 
last on the dish, exclaimed : 

" Come, Dyson, there's another fellow wait- 
ing for you." 
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" Where ? what do you mean ? " tremblingly 
inquired the poor man, starting up, perfectly 
aware that such a circumstance was not the 
least unlikely to happen. 

" Wliy, Joe, I mean that mutton chop," 
said Crichton, now convulsed with laughter, 
guessing perfectly to what " other fellow " his 
friend alluded. 

A sharp bark was now heard in the next 
garden. 

" Well, Dyson, I won't detain you any 
longer,'' he said, the dish being now cleared, 
and a finishing bumper of sherry drunk off — 
*' now go and get yourself brushed up, have 
your hair cut, and mind you are at the club 
at seven o'clock. And Dyson, seeing that his 
company was no longer required, walked off, a 
better man in all temporal matters than he 
was a few hours before. 

Captain Crichton had never attempted to 
enter Glenmore House since he had made the 
acquaintance of his new neighbom's ; some 
peculiar feeling deterred him from so doing. 
Interested as were all his feelings in the young 
girl, he did not even know her name, or who 
she could possibly be. He felt many doubts 
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and fears upon the subject. As far as she was 
individually concerned, no young lady in the 
land was more thorough-bred, in her looks, in 
her voice, her language, and simple, unaffected 
manner. But her mother ! — she was not pre- 
possessing, and altogether, from what he could 
extract and put together during their conver- 
sation, there was something mysterious in the 
whole business. 

" It does not matter ; I care not what she 
may turn out, as far as station in life goes ; — 
what does it signify to me ? I only know that 
she is a perfect little gem of the kind. How- 
ever, I wish with all my heart I had never 
seen her ; I am unhinged and spoilt for every 
other woman," and he smiled to himself, 
" child ; I ought rather to say — for how 
young she looks ! but it will soon be over, she 
will be gone, and then I suppose I shall never 
see her again." 

But this idea did not at all seem to revive 
him. " They must be at home now," he said, 
as he walked hurriedly to and fro the raiKngs. 

" Merry, Merry," he at length called, and 
Merry's little head was immediately seen peep- 
ing through the aperture, and soon he was 
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in the arms of the gallant captain, delightedly 
welcoming him with every demonstration of 
friendship. 

" I shall not let you go again till your mis- 
tress comes for you/' he said ; and soon he saw 
Violet at the window, looking for her dog, and 
then she advanced a few steps hesitatingly. 

" Here he is. Miss Violet," a voice was heard 
to say, and, blushing and smiling, Violet knew 
from whence it came, and approached the usual 
spot where she knew she should find Merry in 
the arms of her new friend. 

" You are very naughty. Merry," she said, 
" always running away from me." 

" He is a kind good little dog, and is really 
glad to see me after having been so long away. 
I hope his mistress is rather glad too," he 
added. 

'* Yes, I am," she answered, without hesita- 
tion, " the garden was very duU without you." 

And then she stopped suddenly, and blushed 
rosy red, as she saw the bright look of plea- 
sure which shot from the handsome eyes so 
stedfastly regarding her. 

" You can little imagine how irksome it was 
to me, to be detained upon that tormenting 
court-martial. I really thought I must run 
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off and leave the business cotkte qtie co&te. I 
longed to be here. And what have you been 
doing all this time ? " 

" Very little ; I have been every day to have 
my picture taken, and I have had an early 
walk each day with Anne, that is all, 

" Have you had no other amusement ? 

" Oh, yes, my guitar and the pianoforte ; 
and I have been reading Undine, and mourn- 
ing over my idleness, in not having learnt 
German more thoroughly ; I, who might have 
had such an education. But I have been a 
very idle girl. Mademoiselle Hoffinann would 
have taught me everything, and it might have 
been so useful.'' 

And Violet sighed dejectedly. 

" I dare say you know quite] enough," was 
the remark of her companion. 

" Indeed I do not ; you would be shocked if 
you knew how ignorant I am, and I might 
have been as well educated as Miss Sylvia and 
Mary, but I could not give my mind to it, and I 
learnt so slowly ; now I fear it is too late ; I am 
old. It makes me unhappy to think about it, 
and these few days when I have been so much 
alone, all my folly has come before me, and the 
words too late, been always ringing in my ears.*' 
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Captain Crichton smiled admiringly as 
he gazed upon that most earnest face, and then 
he said : 

" Too old, are you, for improvement ? May 
I ask what is the advanced period to which 
you allude?" 

" I shall be sixteen next Tuesday." 

He laughed and said : 

" You have plenty of time, still, to fill your 
head brim full of German, French, and every 
language, if you have a mind to do so ; but I 
am sure you are clever enough already. How 
beautifully you sing and play ! " 

" That is nothing — Mademoiselle Hoffinann 
says I scarcely know a note of the science of 
music. It is all natural." 

" So much the better : I like the note of the 
wild bird far more than the tutored song of 
the piping bullfinch or of the caged canary. 
Mademoiselle Hoffmann, no doubt, is a dis- 
agreeable, cross governess." 

" No, indeed, she is not ; she is kindness 
itself, and; was always so sorry she could make 
nothing of me, but I mean to work hard in 
future, and my father will be so glad, for he 
has always been grieving over my idleness." 

And Violet now looked pale and sad. 
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" Come," Captain Crichton said, " let us 
change the subject ; don't let us talk any more 
of Grerman and governesses ; you don't look as 
blooming as when I saw you last. I hope you 
like the idea of going to the Opera to-night." 

" Yes, indeed I do, too much. I only hope 
it is not wrong." 

" Wrong! what do you mean ? " emphatically 
questioned Crichton. 

" I cannot explain what I mean," she said, 
" but I have been thinking a great deal since 
I saw you — of many things ; and I have had a 
letter from Miss Sylvia, which has suggested 
many ideas, and I am not sure that she would 
think right many things I have done here." 

" What nonsense ! " Crichton exclaimed, 
with his usual impetuosity. " No one could 
accuse you of ever doing wrong." 

" How can you talk in such a manner ? " 
exclaimed Violet: "/never do wrong! — ^you do 
not know me. I am so weak, so easily led ; 
have no strength or firmness to resist evil. 
Even Miss Sylvia, who loves me so very 
dearly, — even she, always calls me a silly little 
thing." 

Captain Crichton felt very angry with this 
Miss Sylvia, whoever she might be. 
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" Miss Sylvia ! " he exclaimed in a very dis- 
gusted tone of voice, " some stiff, starched, ugly 
old maid, no doubt, who thinks it her duty to 
lecture you/' 

And now Violet's ringing laugh rang 
through the garden. The idea of that bright, 
young, lovely, merry creature being talked 
about as a stiff, starch, ugly old maid ; the 
idea was too ridiculous. 

But the Captain was dehghted to see the 
mood had changed ; and it was a fresh phase 
in the countenance of this beautiful girl, to 
see it under this new influence — the unre- 
strained exuberance of laughter, which dis- 
played to such perfection the pearl-like small 
white teeth, and brought into play every 
dimple about the lovely mouth. 

" I am so glad I have made you laugh ; and 
now I shall quite reverence Miss Sylvia for 
having been the means of giving me this 
pleasure." 

" Dear Miss Sylvia ! " Violet said, when she 
had in a measure restrained her risible 
faculties. " Do you know, she is quite beauti- 
ful — at least I think so, and only a year older 
than I am." 
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. "But do tell me about the picture/* 
Crichton said. 

" Oh, it is getting on very well. I am only 
to Jiave two more sittings, Mr C. says." 

" Mr C. of Street ? I know him well ; 

he took my picture and that of several of my 
family. I shall call there and give him an 
opinion of yours. And when it is finished, 
what will happen ? 

" We shall go home. 

" And you will be deUghted? 

Violet coloured violently, for what reason 
she scarcely knew. Perhaps it was that her 
companion's eyes were fixed stedfastly upon 
her, perhaps from some inward feeling ; what- 
ever it was, she would have given worlds 
to have controlled the tell-tale blush which 
spread itself over her face, and seemed to call 
up an answering suflPiision on the countenance 
of her companion. 

They were both silent for a moment or two. 

** Now, Merry, we must go in," she said 
hastily. 

"No, wait a moment, I have something 
more to say," Crichton insisted. " First of all, 
look at that pretty httle watch of yours ; well. 
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in two hours I shall be],back with your bouquet, 
and some stephanotus which I hope you will 
put into your hair ; they will look beautiful as 
a coiffure. Mind you are ready, for you will 
like to hear the overture. I shall bring with 
me an old gentleman, a great friend of mine, 
who wiU constitute himself your mother's 
cavalier." 

Violet smiled, rather mystified as to what 
that could mean. 

" Oh, we shall be ready ; my dress is quite 
finished/' 

" What is it ? " he asked eagerly. 

"OnlyJ white tarletane, but made low. T 
never wore a low dress before." 

" Quite right ! " was the satisfied answer. 
He only devoutly hoped the mother's attire 
would be equally unobjectionable. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

At length the toilettes were over ; Mrs Dam- 
ley niost good-natiiredly had come to dress 
Violet, whose beauty had made a great im- 
pression on her artistic mind. 

" She is something worth dressing," she 
said ; " what would the yoimg ladies at onr 
house give to be anything like her ! " 

The lady's-maid superintended the labours 
of the eoifure ; and loud were their united 
praises of the splendid hght tresses, which 
were certainly arranged in a most becoming 
and masterly style. 

" It is almost a pity to spoil the effect by 
putting these flowers in," was the opinion of 
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these two experienced artistes. But Violei;, 
who had been passive before in their hands, 
was now most determined. She mmt wear 
them, and so it was decided. Certainly nothing 
could exceed the beauty of her appearance 
when Mrs Damley put the finishing stroke to 
her work, and throwing over her shoulders a 
little black lace cloak, which she had obligingly 
lent her for the occasion, presented her with 
the splendid bouquet which had been placed in 
a very pretty, and, we are obhged to confess, 
ridiculously costly holder. 

Oh, foohsh Captain Crichton ! and so wasted 
was it on Violet, who could not detect gold 
from its clever counterfeit. 

" But I am not quite finished," she said, 
blushing, and opening the case which con- 
tained Merry's collar, " I am going to borrow 
Merry's collar to-night." 

The trinket consisted of an elastic band, 
which could contract or expand at pleasure ; 
and Mrs Daxnley, in great admiration of the 
bauble, declaring it was indeed too good for a 
" stupid dog," fastened it on the fair rounded 
arm. 

And now Mrs Miller came forth wonder- 
fully got up, and really looking — ^thanks to 
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Mrs Darnley's suggestions and help — far better 
and more respectable than could have been 
expected. It is a pity she was so red and fat, 
but that in no possibility could be helped. 

The brougham was announced, and giving 
Merry into Anne's charge, with many injunc- 
tions, they departed, Violet in a most ecstatic 
flutter of expectation. 

" WeU," thought Mrs Damley, as she tow 
them oflF, "I wonder what in the name of 
goodness Mrs Miller is driving at, with that, 
certainly, most beautiful creature. She has some 
plan in her head, that's quite evident, keeping 
her shut up and letting no one look at her ! 
Heigho ! it makes even me a little sad, and I 
am not given to mind things much ; but such 
a sweet, innocent-looking girl, I hope it's all 
right. But Mrs Miller, though she is my dear 
friend, I must say is a queer one, and won't 
stand at anything to gain some grand end." 

^^ ^^ ^P ^P •^ 

How Violet's heart beat when the carriagi^ 
stopped at the opera-house ! She followed her 
mother up the many stairs, and then through 
the dingy lobbies, imtil the box-keeper opened 
a door and ushered them into what she 
thought a very odd little place. SJie looked 
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round the vast theatre with a curious wonder- 
struck gaze, at first almost disappointed at 
what she saw ; it was so different to the kind 
of scene she had pictured to her imagination ; 
but in a few moments the orchestra struck 
up, the overture commenced, and then enrapt 
she sat. 

To her, a child of harmony, what must 
have been the eflFect of such sounds of melody 
upon her ear ? 

She did not even see the box-door open and 
Captain Crichton enter, followed by Pyson, in 
whose tall, thin form and pale countenance, 
his silvery hair and gentlemanly demeanour, 
no one could have recognized the unfortunate 
gamester, whose insatiable propensities had 
led him into all the difficulties of poverty, and 
still clinging to him, even in old age ; that vice 
which, Uke drunkenness, is with such difficulty 
relinquished, and so often drags their victims 
into the very depths of degradation and mis- 
fortune. 

Violet started when she perceived that 
Captain Crichton was seated by her side, and 
his Mend in the opposite chair by her mother, 
but she merely smiled, and then turned im- 
mediately her head towards the orchestra. 
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The curtain now drew up, and the Som- 
nambula commenced ; an opera-glass was placed 
in her hand, and every feeling soon became 
affected by the powerful influence of the 
music, her senses absorbed in listening atten- 
tion ; everything else in the world was for- 
gotten ; not a word or a look had she for any 
one ; she almost turned her back upon her 
neighbour, who in vain sought for a brief 
moment to gain her attention. She had soon 
quite identified herself with the sorrows and 
perplexities of the hero and heroine of the' 
story, and was beginning to suffer agonies of 
mind as their troubles became more comph- 
cated. 

Until the first act was over, Captain Crichton 
was obliged to content himself by gazing on 
the lovely contour of the neck and shoulders, the 
gracefully-turned head and rounded arm of his 
fair neighbour, the faultless beauty of the tout 
ensemble. 

Then he looked at the mother. " Really she 
must have been a very pretty woman. But, 
thank goodness ! " he mentally ejaculated, 
" not a single trace of her daughter can I see 
in her face ; at any rate she can never be liJce 
her." 
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Mrs MiUer was sitting up very prim, quite 
on her good behaviour ; to say the truth, she 
did not feel quite comfortable ; a sensation 
that she was completely out of her place op- 
pressed her, particularly when she glanced at 
the thorough-bred looking young man, seated 
opposite to her. 

" And, goodness gracious ! " she thought, 
" who can this old gentleman be ? perhaps some 
duke or marquis ; what shall I say to him ? '* 

Far happier would she have felt could she 
have transported herself to one of the steward^s 
rooms, in which she shone as " a bright parti- 
cular star," surrounded by her equals. 

" However," she reflected, " it is as well to 
initiate Violet a little into the s'pear in which 
she will have to move. La ! how that Captain 
Crichton admires my beautiful daughter ! and 
to see how Uttle she heeds him; as queer a 
girl that is as ever I saw ; she looks for aU the 
world as if she had been bom a duchess, she 
takes it all so easily." 

At the end of the first act, when the curtain 
fell, Violet turned to Captain Crichton. 

" I am very rude," she said, " but I have 
been so dehghted, I could not speak." 

Then seeing his eyes fixed upon her bracelet. 
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she added, with a blush, " you see I have bor- 
rowed Merry's collar for this one night." 

" Yes, it is very wrong of you to have done 
so,'' he answered, " and that you may never 
Commit such a piece of injustice again, I will 
give you a real bracelet to-morrow." 

" No, indeed. Captain Crichton, I beg you 
will not," she said, eagerly, " I really would 
not accept it ; already you have done a great 
deal too much; I can assure you I would 
rather not ; indeed, indeed, I beg you will not 
think of such a thing." 

"Won't you accept it as a birthday pre* 
sent ? " 

" No, really and truly I will not," was 
uttered in a most positive manner, and he saw 
at once, in that open honest expression, that 
it would be painful to her to be urged upon 
the subject. 

" Then," he said, " I suppose you don't like 
to receive presents ? " 

" Yes, sometimes," Violet at once answered^ 
" and those you have given me I shall alwajrs 
value, but I would rather not have any more." 
, And now the curtain drew up, and again 
Violet was absorbed ; the acting of the charm- 
ing prima donna filled her with deUght and 
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astomshment ; when Amina appeared at the 
window at the top of the ladder by which she 
ascended, Violet, however, shuddered, and hid 
her eyes, and as the scene proceeded her 
tears were flowing unchecked. 

" Violet, how fooHsh you are !" Mrs Miller 
said in an audible whisper. 

Captain Crichton looked daggers at the 
mother, and said soothingly to the weeping 
girl: 

" It all ends well ; you will see very soon 
how happy they will all be. You must make 
up your mind to a few more tragic scenes, and 
then all is joy and happiness ; so what matters 
a little sorrow if the end is bliss ? " 

She smiled through her tears ; perhaps she 
thought with Crichton, " What, indeed, matters 
a little sorrow, if there is to bef such an end ? " 

And these words of the young man, spoken 
in a tone so soft, though they fell thus gently 
upon her heart, were there indelibly fixed. 

She could now with more fortitude go 
iiirough the last important chorus scene ; but 
when the curtain fell, Violet really was in a 
state of great tremor and excitement. She 
bad never seen a play or anything approaching 
to an exhibition, therefore she was Uttle pre- 
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pared for the pathetic history of the Som- 
nambula; and then her own musical genius 
was raised into enthusiasm by the strains 
which had that night thrilled through her 
senses ; she who, with her delight in the 
science, had never heard anything superior to 
her own sweet strains. 

She was quite ready, she said, to go home ; 
she cared not for the dancing. 

But Mrs Miller, who was much tired by the 
Opera, "a rigmarole she could make neither 
head nor tail of," was not at all inclined to 
move, so Violet, as usual, was all obedience to 
a will she never, unfortunately, could resist, 
and before the ballet commenced had nearly 
recovered her spirits ; it was so deUghtfol, she 
could not help allowing, to be seated there with 
Captain Crichton by her side, Ustening to his 
voice of gentle kindness, murmuring in low 
tones in her ear. 

"You see," he said, "one of your wishes 
has been accompKshed, and now for the second ; 
I am going to arrange about that. Tuesday, 
you say, is your birthday ; you must do some- 
thing to mark the day." 

" Yes, I always used to have a treat," she 
said, with a sigh ; " we generally kept our birth- 
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days in the rustic drawing-room, such a lovely 
spot in the wood, at Lyle Court ; that is to say. 
Miss Mary and I, for our birthdays are on the 
same day nearly, and my dear father always 
gave me some httle present, and so did the 
dear family at the rectory." 

"Well, this birthday I propose that we 
should go to Richmond by a steamer, and 
dine there ; after dinner you shall have a row 
on the river, and we can return either by water 
or the raiboad." 

" Oh, how delightful ! '' exclaimed Violet. 

And Captain Crichton began to detail his 
plan to Mrs Miller, to whom Dyson was endea- 
vouring, in obedience to his instructions, to make 
himself agreeable, in order to enable his friend 
to talk to the daughter ; and this good lady, 
thus taken by surprise, and standing rather in 
awe of the moustached admirer of Violet, with- 
out hesitation gave her consent, to the great 
satisfaction of the parties. Violet was charmed 
with the music of the ballet, and would have 
been much entertained by the splendid spec- 
tacle, had not her uninitiated eye been much 
shocked by the — ^to her — most extraordinary 
exhibition. Captain Crichton was much en- 
tertained by the imfeigned dismay with which 
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tlu> little rustic witnessed some great feat of 
ngility, not really knowing what to do, or which 
wwy til look, scarcely able to repress an ex- 
t^huuutiiiti of horror, whilst those agile nymphs 
jH^rfunuiHl some cmious and wonderftd pi* 
muottoi^* which it took away her breath to 
wituo88, so awful, so dreadful, she thought, was 
tho exposure of the pink-coloured legs they 
entailed; but which to her surprise elicited 
8uch thundering bursts of applause from the 
audience. She felt almost indignant with 
Captain Crichton for bearing it so calmly, and 
for the amused smile which played around his 
mouth, as he watched her disturbed looks. 

Sylvia's letter, and what she had said upon 
the subject, of avoiding even the appearance of 
evil, smote unpleasantly upon her remem- 
brance. 

Many were the remarks made upon the 
beautiful girl Crichton was escorting, who, 
whilst the Opera was going on, leant over the 
box clasping in her hands her superb bouquet, 
completely absorbed in the performance, and 
seemingly totally unconscious of the universal 
admiration and observation she created. Great 
curiosity was excited. He kept her as much 
out of the way as possible, whilst they waited 
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for the carriage, he felt impatient, to a degree, 
of the rude stare of those around, and yet 
he felt a painful vacuum when he at length 
placed her in the carriage, and finally rehn- 
quished the fair hand, which had been so ten- 
derly pressed at parting. 

In no very lively mood he accompanied 
Dyson, to whom he had promised some 
supper. 

" Upon my word, Crichton, that is a lovely 
girl ! '' Dyson exclaimed. " Who is she ? " 

" Never mind ; but recollect, Joe, you are 
booked for Tuesday ; you go with us to Rich- 
mond, to take care of the old lady." 

Dyson made a grimace ; to him, indeed, it 
would be durance vile. However, he accepted 
the invitation, as he was in duty bound — he 
had been paid for it. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Mrs Miller had received several letters 
from her husband, the contents . of which she 
did not communicate to Violet. 

On the Monday following the Opera, she 
also heard from Mrs Taylor, signifying her 
intention of returning on the following Satur- 
day. 

"Your picture will be finished in one or 
two more sittings, Violet, and we must be off 
home; your father is very anxious for our 
return/' 

Violet was surprised and angry with herself, 
to feel, instead of delighted pleasure at this 
announcement, a sinking feeling at her heart, 
which it shocked her to experience. 

"Her dear, dear father, was she not de- 
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lighted at the idea of being with him once 
naore ? But/' and she sighed heavily, " I shall 
never see Mm again/' 

We are grieved to say, that Violet hurried 
up-stairs to hide some tears, of which she was 
heartily ashamed. 

"And it's time we should be off," solilo- 
quized Mrs Miller, "I'm only very sorry that 
I accepted this busiaess of Tuesday ; that girl 
begins to fancy the captain prodigiously, and 
as for him, he is over head and ears in love 
with her. I must not say anything about it but 
just give him the slip, or I shall have some 
trouble one way or other ; as it is, I dread the 
telling her about leaving Brooklands ; a pretty 
fuss she will make — no end of tears and la- 
mentations." 

% ^ ^ % % 

The next morning rose bright and brilliant, 
after two days of rain which had refreshed and 
cooled the air. At two o'clock they were to be 
at Hungerford stairs, where Captain Crichton 
with Dyson were to be in readiness to escort 
them on board a steamer he had hired for the 
occasion; Violet was to have her last sitting 
before she started on the expedition. 

Mr C. had been more than successful ; he 
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had been so charmed with his subject, that he 
had thrown all his energies into the work, 
which promised in every way to be most pro- 
fitable, for already a copy of it had been be- 
spoken at a most costly price. 

"Really, Captain Crichtoh," said Mr C. 
to that gentleman, who was urging the pro- 
posal, "I scarcely know whether I ought to 
concede to your request ; it is hardly fair or 
honourable." 

" My dear sir," Crichton insisted, " it will 
be entirely between you and me, and we 
are old friends, you know; none shall know 
that I even possess that picture ; you may rely 
on my honour. Can you tell me who the 
original is for ? " 

" No, I really cannot ; all I know is that it 
has been done for some friend — I should 
imagine, lover, by the innuendoes of the mother, 
although I scarcely think it is a favoured 
swain of the young lady, to judge by the 
expression of disgust, I may say, which her 
speaking countenance exhibits, when hints are 
given, touching upon the subject." 

Crichton groaned in spirit. 

'*rix>r, beautiful creature, how my heart 
bleeds for her! AMiat will be her &te with 
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such a mother, and such surpassing loveliness ! 
Would that I were a free agent, that I could 
do as I pleased ! " And then his thoughts were 
many; but that noble, generous heart har- 
boured not one idea that could injure the fair 
young girl, whose innocence, as well as beauty, 
had made so deep an impression upon his senses. 
Those sweet hues of Moore exactly pourtray 
the feehngs with which he regarded her : 

" They know not my heart, who believe there can be 
One stain of this earth, in its feelings for thee ; 
Who think while I see thee in beauty's young hour. 
As pure as the morning's first dew on the flower, 
I could harm what I love, as the sun's wanton ray 
But smiles on the dew-drop to waste it away. 
No, beaming with light, as those young features are. 
There's a light round thy heart, which is lovelier far ! 
It is not that cheek, 'tis the soul dawning clear 
Thro' its innocent blush, makes thy beauty so dear ; 

. As the sky we look up to, though glorious and fair. 
Is look'd up to the more — ^because Heaven is near." 

These were some of the meditations of Ray- 
mond Crichton. 

" If I stood alone in the world, would I not 
seek to take her out of the hands of her mother, 
who, I am sure, is not a fit guide for one so 
young and lovely ? I should hke to place her 
for a year, where she might be educated, im- 
proved — if that is possible — for abeady I think 
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her perfect ; and then — and then — I would 
too joyfully — ^yes, I would actually marry her, 
but now — " 

And he remembered his proud, aspiring 
mother, his family ! — ^and dejectedly he sighed. 

"Well, let us enjoy the present moment!" 
was the young man's mental ejaculation, as, 
accompanied by Dyson, he hastened to the 
Hungerford stairs to await the arrival of Violet 
and her mother. They soon appeared ; Merry's 
head, as usual, peeping from beneath his mis- 
tress's arm. 

Violet was radiant in smiles, her eyes actu- 
ally dancing with anticipated pleasure. She 
was, indeed, happy, poor Uttle girl ; the whole 
happiness of years seemed to be crowded into 
the next few hours — ^hours of almost unsulhed 
enjo3rment, never to be forgotten ; their re- 
membrance embalmed and laid up as a sacred 
relic in the secret recesses of her heart. 

" From the sad years of Life 
We sometimes do short hours, yea minutes strike. 
Seen, blissful bright — never to be forgotten ; 
Which through the dreary gloom of time o'erpass'd 
Shine like fair sunny spots, on a wild waste." 

Much as she enjoyed the Opera, she was now 
far more in her element, in the clear delicious 
air of one of the finest days in August. To the 
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country-bred girl, this was, indeed, the free- 
dom of enjoyment. 

And the novelty of feeling herself, for the 
first time in her life, on the water, and the busy 
scene around — the ships and crafts of all kinds 
and sizes, which passed and repassed the 
bridges, oh, it was aU wonderftd, beautiful! 
Even old Dyson, who was much bored at the 
idea of the penance which such a spent day 
must prove to him, he, who never cared to see 
a green field, a tree, a flower, who lived only 
for London, and the excitement it afforded to 
his vitiated tastes, was forced to feel an in- 
terest, and to gaze with admiration upon the 
young face, now animated to such sparkling 
brightness ; her feelings all so fi'esh, so natural. 
Oh ! it was a study even to the old used-up 
gamester, and one which, whilst he gazed 
upon it, seemed to cast a sort of purifying in- 
fluence even over his contracted heart. 

The trajet to Richmond is too well known 
to need description; it was all too soon accom- 
plished for Violet, who was charmed with her 
present position, and chatted gaily to Captain 
Crichton, asking innumerable questions, for- 
getting ought else but her neighbour, and the 
scene around. 
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It was a trying position for a man already far 
gone in love. Violet never was so attractive as 
this day — so unrestrained, so completely at her 
ease, her dress so pretty, so well chosen ! To 
give Mrs Miller her due (as well as we sometimes 
do another unmentionable character), she had 
the most perfect taste in attiring her daughter. 

For this aquatic excursion she was well 
aware that the more simple the dress, the 
better style ; so Violet wore only the faintest 
tinted muslin, with a scarf of the same naaterial, 
and the prettiest of Httle hats ; the neatest of 
boots chatissM her httle feet, and the gloves 
were faultless. 

She also held in her hand the most fragrant 
of bouquets, which had been handed over the 
railings that morning, to be placed in the 
holder. 

On landing, the Uttle party walked at once 
to the Star and Garter, to order dinner — Mrs 
Miller leaning heavily on Mr Dyson's arm. 
A contrast was the pair as they walked to- 
gether — the gaunt, half-starved looking form 
of the man, and the well-fed portly perscMi 
of the ci-devant nurse ; her back looking very 
broad in her best shawl. Violet and Crichton 
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walked on before, soon outstripping the elderly 
couple. 

Dinne r ordered, Captain Crichton proposed 
a walk in the Park or by the river till it was 
ready, which Violet warmly seconded ; but 
Mrs Miller said that she was not very fond of 
pedestrian exercise. 

"Well," Crichton proposed, "let Miss 
Violet and me have a short stroll, whilst 
you rest, until dinner." 

Mrs MiUer consented, although, really, she 
did not at all approve of what was going on — 
it did not suit her plans ; had the coast been clear, 
no antecedent plan in view, her cordial help 
would have been given, but no — " The Peerage 
for us ! " was her inward exclamation ; " and it 
would be playing false to the dear boy, if I 
allowed any one else to think of her. But it 
does not much signify ; I'll be ofiF to-morrow, 
as sure as my name is Ellen Miller, there's 
nothing like doing the thing at once. I'm 
sorry for the young man, who is quite the 
gentleman, — for, upon my word and honour, 
what a beautiful creature that girl is ! — she 
becomes more so every day. 

Little thought the pair, as Violet, leaning on 
Raymond Crichton's arm, sauntered so pleas- 
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antly about that beautiful locality, Merry as 
happy as his fair lady, that it was their last 
meeting for many a weary day. Little did 
poor Violet ponder upon the how and where of 
their next interview ; could she have looked into 
the magic glass of fate, and there beheld what 
would then be herself — her position ! darkness 
would have, indeed, fallen upon the bright 
fair scene before her. 

" I have not yet wished you the proper com- 
pliments of the day," Raymond Crichton 
said, as they seated themselves upon the 
trunk of a fallen tree, in the wooded part 
of the Park. " How many happy returns of 
this day am I to wish you ? " 

Violet was silent for a moment, and then 
said : 

"I was thinking I am so happy at this 
moment, that I could almost wish to live 
for ever ; but," and she sighed, " as it will all 
pass, soon be over, never to return, I cannot 
say that I care to live much longer." 

Captain Crichton almost started, Violet's 
countenance had so suddenly changed ; and her 
voice had so strange a sound in it. 

" But you have hitherto spent a very happy 
life, have you not? " he anxiously inquired.. 
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" Oh, very happy, much too happy, but it is 
over." 

" What do you mean ? " her companion 
persisted. 

"I only mean what I say. I have been 
very happy; but I have hitherto been the 
thoughtless child; I am now no longer a 
child, that is also at an end, and now my 
troubles begin. My Kfe hitherto has been Uke 
poor Undine^^s, a delusion, but lately I have 
acquired the power of looking forward." 

"I don't understand you! " was the exclama- 
tion of the Ustener. 

" I dare say you do not, and I don't wish 
that you should understand me. I wish you 
only to remember me, as you have known me. 
What does it matter to you what I really am ? 
You have been so very kind, so good, that as 
long as I Uve — come what may, I shall never 
forget you'' 

" Miss Violet, you distract me," Crichton 
said, in much agitation. 

Violet hastily added : 

" Oh ! let us change the subject ; don't ask 
me any more questions, if you please, or per- 
haps I may say the word, which may have the 
same effect as that produced by the striking 
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of twelve o'clock, in the Cinderella fairjr 
story; and you will see me changed — my 
clothes turned into rags, my carriage and 
horses, and coachman and footmen (if I had 
them), into pumpkins, rats, lizards, &c. &c." 
She now laughed, for Captain Crichton s 
face of dismay was so undisguised, that she 
began to think that he really imagined she 
was some fairy imp or counterfeit monster. 

" Don't be alarmed," she added, her varjring 
expression now changed to dimpled smiles, 
" I am nothing really dreadful, only not quite 
what — But, oh, pray let us talk of some- 
thing else ; I want to be happy all this day, 
to be able to talk of it, as the happiest of 
my life — ^it may be my last happy day." 

" I beseech you not to say so," her com- 
panion answered, still looking grave and 
thoughtful ; " you can Uttle imagine, beautiful 
Violet, how wretched such an idea makes 
me. 

She now looked at him with tearful gratitude. 

" You are, indeed, most kind," she said. 

After a silence, which neither of them 
seemed inclined to break, Violet at length 
exclaimed, as her eyes fixed themselves upon 
this most inimitable landscape, with a feeling of 
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delight it must always afford to every admirer 
of nature : 

" How beautiftd is this view of the river 
through these trees, and to think that this is 
the very spot where Jeannie Deans had that 
interesting interview with Queen Carohne — the 
very view which that delightful Scotchwoman 
only admired as ' braw rich feeding for the 
cows/ " 

" You have read all Walter Scott's novels, I 
suppose ? " Captain Crichton observed. 

" I think we have read them all. Many an 
hour we have spent in the rustic summer-house. 
Miss Sylvia or Miss Mary reading aloud whilst 
we others worked; they never would let me 
read," she added, laughing, " for they said I 
read so badly." 

And then she blushed and looked confused, 
repenting of her unnecessary confession. 

" I was always an idle girl, as I told you 
once. Captain Crichton, and now I am so sorry, 
so ashamed." 

" I don't think it at all signifies," was the 
soothing answer. 

" But it does signify," she persisted, rather 
petulantly ; " you little know how much it 
does signify ; and it may not be too late yet. 
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When I return home, I intend to ask Mrs 
Vernon and Mademoiselle Hoflftnann to let 
me begin in good earnest." 

Captain Crichton was amazed at the repent- 
ant regrets of the beautiful idler. He drew 
her on to talk of the Vernon family, and soon 
was made acquainted with the whole party, in- 
dividually and collectively ; and how she had 
almost lived with them from her earliest recol- 
lection. 

" And this young Hope, what about him ? " 
was the rather curious inquiry. 

Violet was silent for a moment, and when 
she turned her face to her companion, its ex- 
pression had again changed. She, however, 
answered with her usual candour : 

" I used to think Mr Julian perfection." 

" And do you continue to do so ? " was 
rather anxiously asked. 

" Yes, I do, and always shall ; I cannot tell 
you how kind he has been to me, no brother 
could have been more so — but — " 

" But what ? " 

" Never mind," and she half-smiled, half- 
pouted. 

The Glenmore family was then discussed ; 
and again Violet ventured to mention Lady 
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Helena's name, watching the Captain's counten- 
ance slily as she did so. 

He perceived this, and laughed. 

" I know you have some sinister motive for 
mentioning Lady Helena's name so mysterious- 
ly ; what is it ? " 

Violet blushed, and then said : 

" I certainly did hear my mother say some- 
thing, that — " 

"Well I must inform you, that I care no more 
for Lady Helena, than for either of her sisters." 

In the course of conversation, Crichton said : 

" By the bye, you can tell me something of 
Victor Lyle ; I learnt yesterday that Lord 
Glenmore was trying to get him into our 
regiment of Life-Guards." 

This name, pronounced so imexpectedly by 
her companion, produced an effect like that of an 
electric shock upon the senses of Violet. She 
started violently, turned first red, then quite 
pale, and hurriedly, and in much agitation, 
answered : 

" Oh, I can't tell you anything ; I am the 
worst person to ask — for — for — the fact is, 
I kate him ! " 

Captain Crichton looked as he felt, much 
amazed. 
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Tears now came into Violet's eyes, and she 
continued : 

"I fear you will think me very wicked for 
saying what I have done, and I am sorry for 
it ; but it was a sudden feeling which I could 
not control. I cannot, however, help it, and it is 
too true, for he is a bad, cruel (boy I was 
going to say), but he is a man now; and," 
she continued, almost solemnly, "I never, 
never can like him, so pray don't say anjrthing 
more about him to me." 

" Mystery upon mystery ! " mused Crichton ; 
" this girl will distract me ! " And then he 
remembered the picture, and what Mr C. had 
said, put together many chance words of 
Violet's, thought of her mother with a feeling of 
horror, and then he spoke : 

" Violet (I must caU you by your name), 
you are so surrounded by kind people at 
Brooklands, that what I am going to say is, no 
doubt, quite unnecessary, but will you promise 
me one thing?" 

Violet looked at him with inquiring eyes. 

" Should you ever need a friend, a protector, 
will you write to me ? " 

Violet continued to gaze upon the manly face, 
which beamed with such truth and tenderness. 
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Oh, what a treasured remembrance to carry 
away with her, were those words, those looks ! 
In a tone faltering with emotion, she said : 
I will." 

But is there nothing you can spare me as 
a token of our compact — which I can keep as a 
memorial of your promise ? " and at the same 
time he fixed his eyes upon a little gold cross 
which hung suspended by a narrow velvet 
ribbon round her neck. 

She marked the direction of his eyes. 

" WiU you have this ? " she said, hastily 
untying the ribbon, and placing the cross in 
his hand. " My dear father gave it to me, but 
I am sure he would forgive me, if he knew 
why I parted with his gift." 

Captain Crichton, with an agitation he could 
not restrain, pressed the little trinket fervently 
to his lips, murmuring : 

" It shall ever have a place next my heart." 



VOL. n. 14 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

The dinner at the Star and Garter was 
super-excellent, the iced champagne wonder- 
fully refreshing to Mrs Miller and Dyson, whom 
Crichton had ordered to remain in attendance 
upon the mother. They were both very 
hungry, and weary of each other's society. 
Mrs Miller would have preferred being allowed 
to doze at her ease in one of the easy chairs ; 
and to Dyson any thraldom would have been 
preferable, to having to play the agreeable to 
one, who he soon found had no one idea in 
common with his own. 

Violet and Crichton did not seem quite to 
appreciate the good cheer in the same degree 
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as the other two ; but Merry was much pleased 
with the delicate plate of chicken with which 
he recruited his strength. 

Long did Mrs Miller and Dyson linger over 
the good things. Violet and Crichton were 
impatiently longing to be in the boat which 
was ordered to be ready after dinner. 

" We must decide whether we shall return 
as we came, or by the railroad," Crichton re- 
marked. 

" Oh, as we came, pray !" exclaimed Violet. 

"And so it shall be," was the decisive 
answer. 

Mrs Miller did not look pleased. She 
should have had quite enough of it by that 
time, and the journey would be sooner over 
by rail. 

" Well," she consoled herself by thinking, 
"it does not much matter; to-morrow will 
soon be here, and all this nonsense at an 
end ; but as for going in the boat, catch 
me doing such a thing, and just after such a 
dinner ! that old chap must go as chaperone. 
He's nothing after all; some poor friend of 
the family, I beUeve! I think I remember 
now, seeing him stalk in and out of next 
door in former days." 
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And SO it was arranged. The gentlemen went 
to see whether the boat was in readiness, and 
whilst they were gone Mrs Miller said, whilst 
putting in order her daughter's hair and attire : 

« Certainly it is a true saying, ^ what's one 
person's meat is another person's poison ;' the 
idea of thinking it pleasure to walk down that 
slippery hill,- to get into a tittuppy boat, to 
row about in all the heat, immediately after 
eating and drinking. I shall just make my- 
self comfortable, and take a good nap. And 
I'll tell you what, Violet — I don't at all approve 
of all these goings on ; I'll thank you to re- 
member that you are engaged ; yes, engaged ! 
You need not look so horrified ; do you re- 
member your last words when the poor boy 
took leave ? " 

Violet turned deadly white. 

Yes, she did remember saying something, 
just to get rid of him when he wept and 
lamented so bitterly ; but, gracious Heavens ! 
was that engaging herself to him? She really 
looked ready to faint. 

" What a fool you are, Violet ! " her mother 
continued angrily; "you must have eaten 
something that has disagreed with you : whai 
is the matter ? " 
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Whether it were from indignation at this 
most unromantic insinuation, or some other 
feeling, Violet's colour returned back into her 
face, the terror-stricken expression vanished ; 
and she remembered the words — " Should yoy. 
ever require a friend, a protector, write to me." 

How deUcious was the sensation this re- 
membrance afforded ! It imparted a feeling of 
safety, which strengthened her spirit ; she 
&Hcied she could endure, could encounter any 
trial, with such a weapon in her possession ; 
and she was soon bounding down the hill, 
leaning on the strong arm which felt like a 
tower of defence from every trouble, her heart 
beating with deKght at the prospect of the 
coming pleasure; old Dyson following, and 
thinking that he was paying large and most 
unpleasant interest for Raymond's last remit- 
tance. A sponging-house, with a pack of 
cards, and a fellow who could play piqtkety 
would be Paradise compared to all this. 

A neat boat, with smart rowers, was in 
readiness, into which Violet lightly sprang, 
and in another moment they were swiftly 
gliding along that father of great rivers, every 
object looking bright and beautiful, bands of 
music and clarionets resounding from the 
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boats around, making the balmy air melodious 
with sweet sounds. Violet was in a perfect 
state of enchantment. The scene appeared to 
realize to her fancy all the descriptions of beauty 
3he had read of — ^it was fairy-hke bliss to be 
thus skimming over that glassy water, all 
nature in such holiday attire, earth and skies 
so radiant with beauty. 

They sat together almost in silence — Violet 
overwhelmed with the delight of the moment, 
and the feeling of repose she experienced in 
the companionship of one who had made so 
strong an impression upon her heart. And 
Crichton, he was absorbed in thoughts less 
calm than hers. 

What to him was anything, any one in the 
world, compared to this newly-found treasure ? 
No ; he could not relinquish her. How good, 
how pure, how lovely was she ! What bliss to 
have her always by his side, to be able to con- 
tribute to the happiness of that fresh yoimg 
heart ! " Whom have I ever seen to be com- 
pared to her ? I care not who she may be ; 
some humble protegee of the Glenmore's, no 
doubt; but what matters it? I cannot live 
without her ! " 

These were some of the wild thoughts 
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which rushed through the impetuous heart of 
Baymond Crichton, as thus he sat, his eyes 
fixed upon the lovely profile of Violet as she 
bent over the boat, and with child-like pleasure 
plunged a hand into the water. 

Just then, a gaily-manned boat and crew, 
amongst which were several ladies, overtook 
them. Violet looked up with eager curiosity. 
The rowers were all evidently gentlemen — offi- 
cers, probably, to judge by their moustaches. 
She did not look at Crichton, or she would 
have perceived an expression of great annoy- 
ance on his countenance and a heightened 
colour on his cheek. Many were the saluta- 
tions he, not particularly graciously, received, 
as the party neared them ; and Violet felt the 
magnetic influence of the glances of the many 
eyes which were fixed upon her ; particularly, 
she thought, by two of the rowers, whom she 
immediately recognized as the young men who 
had so pertinaciously followed them in Ken- 
smgton Gardens. 

The boat, which had been going forward at 
a swift rate, slackened its pace as they passed 
the one in which Violet was seated, evidently 
with the view of gaining a better inspection of 
her, Sir Lionel Fraser whispering to Tremaine: 
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" By Jove ! here is Ctichton again, with 
his beauty." 

"And looking awfully forious, so we had 
better get on and not stare at het," was the 
rejoinder. 

But others of the rowers were not in the 
secret of Crichton's irritability upon the sub- 
ject, and would fain have lingered to refresh 
their eyes by the sight of this lovely creature ; 
but a word from Crichton to the boatmen to 
get on faster, soon distanced the two boats. 

" I am sure," said Violet, " that I have seen 
two of those gentlemen before. I think they 
were in Kensington Gardens the day I walked 
there ; and the reason I remarked one of them 
particularly, was, that he reminds me so much 
of Mr Julian Hope." 

"Which do you mean?" was the hasty 
question. 

That fair young man." 
Hope!" mused Captain Crichton ; " well I 
really believe he is a nephew of Mr Hope, erf 
Lilford Towers." 

Violet clapped her hands. 

"Did I not say how Kke he was to Mr 
Julian ? just his amiable expression ! I am 
sure he is a good young man." 
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" You seem wonderfully fond of this Hope," 
Captain Crichton remarked, with heightened 
colour. 

" Indeed I shall always love him, come what 
may. But why do you look so angry ? " Violet 
asked in dismay, seeing the extraordinary dis- 
tomforted look of the gallant Captain. " I med 
to think he was the kindest friend I ever had." 

"And do you not think so now?" was 
asked, whilst the benevolent eicpression re- 
turned to the handsome face of the young 
man, and for a moment he possessed himseK 
of a fair hand, which lay temptingly within 
his reach. Violet, however, soon withdrew it, 
and said with some gravity : 

"Never mind; I told you not to ask 
questions." 

« « « ^ 4( 

" I fear, indeed, we must land, and return to 
tiie Star and Garter, for we shall have but a 
short time before the steamer starts," Crichton 
rductantly was obliged at length to say ; and 
Violet, with less buoyant steps, and eyes 
lingering back upon the scene she was leav- 
ing, returned to her mother. 

CoflFee was served, and then they were off 
again. 
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They sat apart from the rest, those two 
young people, leaning over the side of the 
vessel. They conversed incessantly, and in 
those short hours gained years of acquatot- 
ance — of intimacy. 

Crichton led Violet on to talk of eveiy phase 
of her uneventful life, and everything vras told, 
save two important features in it. She shrank 
from revealing who she really was, though she 
plainly intimated that she was not what she 
seemed to be ; — her mother would never 
have forgiven her had she been more ex- 
plicit, and perhaps, (for Violet was not 
strong-minded,) she was glad of the excuse 
to withhold the information. This was one 
of the baneful effects of her false position. 
And then she avoided the mention of Lord 
Victor's name, which was often attempted 
to be brought forward by Crichton, who 
began to suspcet and to fear something on 
that score. 

But all she did say only the more convinced 
the young man of the sweetness and excellence 
of her nature, and of the atmosphere of purity 
and goodness in which she had existed with 
the Vernon family, and of the worth of the 
father she loved so dearly. 
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He also talked of his family, of his indulgent 
father and excellent mother, and of his two 
dear sisters. And oh, it was with a pang of 
real agony that they both perceived they 
were nearing their place of landing. 

"What shall I do without you, sweetest, 
dearest Violet ? " he murmured. 

Violet was silent, but these words were 
echoed in her heart. 

" And I shall not see you till the day after 
to-morrow ; I am obliged to go to Windsor, even 
so soon as to-night, to be ready for indispens- 
able duty to-morrow morning; but when I 
return, I have already planned another excur- 
sion." 

Violet's heart sank so low, she could not 
speak. 

Should she ever see him again ? 

Her eyes filled with large tears. 

They had parted ; the one hastily to prepare 
for a speedy departure, to catch a late train 
for Windsor, the other to bid her mother a 
hurried good night, and fly to her room, and 
then with despair at her heart, to throw herself 
upon her bed, and weep as she had never wept 
before. There came upon her spirits a dire 
foreboding, a terrified feeling, that her days of 
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happiness had fled with the retreating foot- 
steps of that kind, generous Crichton. 

Mrs Miller, very tired and cross, sat sip* 
ping a cup of tea, into which she had infused 
a little drop of brandy. 

" Upon my word, this has been more fatigu- 
ing than the hardest day's work I ever did. 
If this is what the gentlefolks call fun, I don't ; 
but I suppose it is Violet's right ^jpear^ for she 
seemed to enjoy herself, in her way ; there's 
no accounting for tastes, certainly. I should 
have thought it no fun, when I was young, to 
sit looking dismal by a lover — ^with his face as 
long as his arm—whispermg in my ear. No, 
I'd rather have had some good jokes to laugh 
at, some romping and merry-makings. Good- 
ness gracious ! " she added, with a loud groan, 
" what a long day it has been, and that old prig 
seemed to think so too ! " 

The good lady, a little restored by the 
cordial, which, though measured by the tea- 
spoon, had greatly overflowed its small dimen- 
sions, now began to chuckle inwardly. 

*' Yes, won't he look flabbergasted, when he 
finds us gone on Thursday, when he comes 
back full of this new plan for another tedious 
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day ? but what a relief it is, to think I have 
all to-morrow to finish my business, send off 
the picture, and take leave. I shall be off 
early on Thursday, please the pigs." 

And so they were. Violet's dismay at this 
sudden departure may well be imagined. Fain 
would she have begged and entreated for one 
day's reprieve, but she dared not. Her fear 
of her mother was so intense, that not a word 
was uttered, when the dread fiat was gone 
forth ; only deadly white did she become, and 
Mrs Miller seeing it, and guessing perfectly 
how matters stood, wisely held her tongue, did 
not even speak the bitter words which were 
on the top of her tongue, or remark upon her 
inconsistency. Such a grievance it had been 
to come, and now a far greater one it was 
to go. 

For once she took pity upon her poor Uttle 
daughter, remembering what a trial was in 
store for her at home, and was reaUy kinder 
than was her wont, making no comment upon 
her heavy eyes, and pale languid air. When 
she came down to breakfast the next morning, 
after the word had been spoken which decided 
their movements, Mrs Miller said that she should 
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be out almost all the day, desired Violet to 
collect their things for packing, and then, ad- 
vising her to take a walk in the Park with 
Anne, set off on her business. 

But Violet had no heart for this walk, which 
Anne strongly* urged her to take. This kind 
woman was now as sorry for the pretty little 
creature as she was when she witnessed the 
tears that fell so softly, the first night of her 
arrival, at the remembrance of her father and 
home. 

** She's in a worse plight now," Anne 
thought. "Fathers and homes are all very 
well, but what are they compared to a lover, if 
he is a Life Guards'-man ? Lor ! what should 
1 do if I were going away from my corporal, 
and never to see liim again ? for that will be 
her case. Those great folks soon forget, and 
she, poor girl, nothing for all the world but the 
daughter <rf ser\'ants ; no, it's all up with her ; 
and the fuss he has made with the little beauty. 
No w<mder, I never saw her Uke before, so good 
and kind too. Ill not l>e a make-mischiet and 
tell tales about her to stiff old Mrs Taylor, not 
L As for the metier, she is a bad one, and 
no mistake^ I should say, but^ — however ! '* 
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And Anne was so kind, showing so many little 
attentions to Violet all that day, that the poor 
girFs heart was quite won, and she looked 
upon her as a friend, and longed to talk to her 
of all her sorrows. 

She was very busy writing all the morning. 
Captain Crichton had asked her to give him 
the words of a song, which she had sung to 
him, accompanied by her guitar, at the opening 
in the railings. 

Violet never mourned so bitterly as she did 
this morning over her writing, and as the verses 
must be written down from memory, she 
trembled for fear the spelhng might not be 
correct. 

" Won't I study in good earnest when I am 
at home ? " was her firm determination. How- 
ever, after many failures, she hoped and really 
thought her copy of verses looked at last neat 
enough. 

Tears often dropped upon the paper, and 
forced her to substitute another sheet for the 
blotted page- 

" He asked for these words," she said, " but 
ought I to send them ? It is Uke teUing him 
the real thoughts of my heart." However, 
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they were deposited in an envelope, and, with 
many blushes, confided to Anne. 

"Will you give this to Captain Crichton 
when I am gone ? It is no letter, you see," she 
added, showing the verses, " only the words of 
one of my songs he wished to have ; and tell 
him I am so sorry, not to be able to say good 
bye ; but my mother was obUged to go sooner 
than she intended." 

" I'll do it, miss, never fear ; but take heart," 
seeing the tears flowing which could not be 
restrained; "who knows but brighter days 
may come ; some of these days perhaps I may 
have to come and live with you, or if we set up 
our little shop, and get married, you ]1 give 
us your custom." 

Violet smiled sadly through her tears. 

" No, Anne, I expect no happiness in this 
world ; but I hope there are many happy days 
in store for you." 

And so susceptible was Violet's heart to 
anything approaching to kindness and affec- 
tion, that it was with real regret she bade this 
well-meaning woman farewell. With great 
indignation would she have rejected the idea, 
when she left her home a few weeks ago, which 
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then was to her imagination the fairest* spot 
on earth, that when she quitted Whitehall 
Gardens, the short period spent within these 
four walls should have completely changed the 
whole aspect of her hopes and feelings. 

But such is the expulsive power of a new 
affection. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Captain Crichton arrived at Whitehall 
Gardens by a late train, on the very evening 
before Mrs Miller and her daughter started. 

Little did he imagine that at six o'clock the 
next morning, at almost the very time he had 
awakened and impatiently looked at his watch 
(longing to push on the lagging hours), that 
Violet was then in the act of stepping into a cab 
to convey them to the station. He had iiade 
every exertion to get away a night sooner, 
his troop having been moved to Windsor, much 
to his annoyance. A strange, wajrward in- 
fatuation, sentiment, passion, or whatever we 
choose to call it, is love ! We have all seen, 
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and lieard, and read of its omnipotent power, 
how suddenly, unaccountably it seizes upon 
the stoutest heart, how despotically it rules ; 
no man, however wise, prudent, good, or even 
pious, safe from its determined shafts. 

We have now before us an example of this 
transforming influence. Raymond Crichton, 
as an officer and a man of the world, had, of 
course, been well initiated into female society 
of every kind and sort. He had been brought 
up by a careful, anxious mother of refined 
tastes and habits, had Uved much at home 
with his young sisters, amiable, imsophisticated 
girls, highly gifted, and with all the polish 
of high breeding and education in their 
favour. The heir to a large fortune, emi- 
nently handsome, and most agreeable, he had 
been sought after, courted, flattered, by all the 
mothers of daughters of his acquaintance, but, 

** To neither a word would he say." 

Lady Crichton was always imploring him to 
marry, but he laughingly begged for " a Uttle 
breathing time,'' as he called it. 

"Time enough, my dear mother, and really, 
to tell the truth, I have never yet seen the 
woman that I could wish to make my wife." 

His sisters were constantly giving broad hints 
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touching their dear friend Lady Helena Lyle, 
but he made a point of never pretending even 
to understand them. And this invincible hero, 
how suddenly at last he is caught, subdued, 
vanquished !— scarcely one glance, and it was 
all over with him : 

" He loves, but knows not who he loves, 
Nor what her riace, nor whence she came ; 
Like one who meets in Indian groves 
Some beauteous bird without a name. 
Brought by the last ambrosial breeze 
From isles in th' undiscovered seas. 
To show her plumage for a day 
To wondering eyes, and wing away ! " 

Naturally wann and impetuous in his feelings, 
he never did things by halves ; the most aflFec- 
tionate of sons and brothers, the kindest of 
friends, he was now the most devoted and 
ardent of lovers. 

\Vliat w^i^e his views, his plans for the fa- 
ture, he knew not hiiuself ; the present moment 
was all he had lived for. He had spent a day at 
^Mudso^ in haiBSsiug duty, fretting and fum- 
ing vritli iiupatience again to behold the little 
beauty, this ci>eaiture so totally unlike in every 
vrav to^nyone he h;^! ever befoie beheld, — not 
oiiK kwcJv ;!is ail ai^^cL. but her voice swerter 
than axn^ mxKsic to 1^ eur, — ber smiles^ her 
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words SO fresh, so artless, so ^piquant from 
their guileless innocence, a mind pure as crys- 
tal shining from her face, her manner so 
graceftd, modest, and untutored, every move- 
ment faultless ! Thus he thought. " What- 
ever she may be, high or low as to station, 
she is perfection in my eyes, good and true ; 
no deceit or affectation in her, oh, how unUke 
every other girl I know ! — so superior ! 
How surprised she will be to see me this 
morning," smilingly he mused ; " I told her I 
should not return till the afternoon. I wonder 
she is not already in the garden," he added, 
as he looked forth from the window, whilst 
progressing with his toilette ; " I have not yet 
heard Merry's bark." 

And soon he was in the garden, looking 
anxiously into the next, — ^nothing to be seen ! 

" Merry, Merry," he called, but no Merry's 
little head appeared. 

" She must have taken a long walk in the 
Park," he thought, his heart beginning anxious- 
ly to beat. But some one now approached. 

It was Anne. She came slowly to the 
opening, looking rather pale, her eyes evidently 
red, as if she had been shedding tears. She 
had a letter in her hand. 
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" If you please, sir, Miss Miller desired me 
to give you this." 

"Miss Miller!" he exclaimed, "where is 
she?" 

Anne hesitated. She had, we know, a ten- 
der heart towards lovers, particularly when 
they were Life Guards' men; and Captain 
Crichton turned so pale that her warmest 
sympathies were immediately enlisted. 

He again, tremblingly, repeated the ques- 
tion. 

"She is gone, sir!" and Anne began to 
.whimper. "Miss Miller desired me to say 
how sorry she was not to see you again ; but 
her mother said she had business, and went off 
very suddenly." 

Captain Crichton now really looked so iU 
that Anne felt quite frightened. Hurriedly 
he said : 

"I will speak to you again," and going 
rapidly into the house, at once retired to his 
room up-stairs, and having locked the door he 
opened the envelope he held in his hand. 

We will not intrude upon the himian weak- 
ness of this warm-hearted young man; his 
feelings must be sacred, no prying eye must 
follow him through the very painftd moments 
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of that morning. When at length he again 
descended into the sitting-room, and rang for 
breakfast, which, for appearance sake^ he 
must order, he saw upon the table a letter 
from one of his sisters. He opened it list- 
lessly, but soon was deeply absorbed in its 
contents. 

. The first part mentioned his mother's illness. 
She had been very aihng before she left Lon- 
don ; but Miss Crichton went on to say that 
the doctors having recommended change of 
air, and Lady Glenmore having heard of Lady 
CIrichton's illness, had urged her so strongly 
to visit her at Lyle Court, that they had ac- 
cepted the invitation. 

" I did not write to you before, dearest 
Raymond," Edith Crichton continued, " for I 
wished to spare you the anxiety of dear mam- 
ma's illness, and trusted this change would be 
of use to her; and, indeed, I think she is 
rather better, although far from well. We all 
wished much for you at that beautiful place 
Lyle Court, and they are such a delightful 
party altogether at Brooklands. We should 
have enjoyed ourselves thoroughly, had mam- 
ma been less aiUng. The Vernon family are 
most charming. I really believe even you 
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might have fallen deeply in love with Sylvia, 
the rector s daughter, although it would not 
have done, for I beUeve she is already disposed 
of. By the bye, have you, by any chance, hap- 
pened to see a marvellous little beauty who is 
now at Glenmore House ? — the Lyles were re- 
gretting that she was not at home, for they 
say she is quite one of their scions, or rather the 
choicest gem in their neighbourhood ; perfect 
as to loveliness, and a dear, sweet little crea- 
ture as well, with the voice of an angel. After 
all, I don't know whether I am prudent in 
pointing out the attraction to you, for she is 
very dangerous ; but you, I am sure, are in- 
vulnerable to the darts of Cupid, or you would 
not have arrived at your advanced age without 
having been wounded. I am told this little 
syren has done a great deal of mischief. Vic- 
tor Lyle was so desperately smitten, that they 
were obUged to send him off to Italy to get 
him out of the way of her attractions. And 
young Julian Hope, who is intended for Sylvia 
Vernon, has fallen a victim to her charms, and 
has been packed off to that gloomy place 
Lilford Towers, to be frozen into forgetfalness 
by companionship with his formidable uncle, 
whose heir he will be in all probability. 
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The poor little girl, however, is quite un- 
conscious of her crime. She is still almost a 
child, and as innocent as an infant. They 
are all very fond of her, but now deeply de- 
plore their error in having taken her so 
completely out of her true position. She hag 
been educated, and hitherto lived almost en- 
tirely with the Vemons, treated exactly like 
a bom and bred young lady, and dressed in 
first-rate style ; the Ladies Lyle having given 
her the best of everything, delighting in adorn- 
ing the lovely little creature merely for the 
pleasure of gazing upon her beauty. Sud- 
denly, they become aware that the time is past 
for aU this. What is to be done? She is 
unfitted completely to fill the place of — ^you 
will be surprised when I tell you — their 
nurses daughter ! 

" Her mother lived with them for years in 
that capacity, and the Glenmore family seem 
to feel a great attachment to her, or rather, 
perhaps, she appears to have gained a great 
hold upon their interest. Sylvia Vernon con- 
fided to me that she is a dreadful woman, 
and that she is quite sure poor Violet's life 
ivill be a miserable one ! — so fond Sylvia is of 
this poor girl ! She says she is a most loveable, 
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sweet little creature, and really shed tears 
when she. talked about her, adding, that it was 
a serious cause of unhappiness to her, wondering 
what would be her fate. Her father is an ex- 
cellent man, and greatly esteemed by every one, 
and the girl seems to take after him in every 
way. Lord Glenmore leaves all his stable de- 
partment entirely to his direction. Since he 
married, they have lived in the prettiest of 
cottages, close to the park gate. Miller super- 
intended the forge hard by, although he did 
not work in it ; so, properly speaking, the 
beauty is really "a blacksmith's daughter." But 
Miller is about to leave Brooklands ; he has 
taken a great concern at Selbourne, to accom- 
pUsh which Lord Glenmore has largely assisted 
him, and the Lyles are almost glad they are 
going, for they do not know what they should 
henceforth have done with regard to Violet. 
She, they say, will break her heart at leaving 
her cottage and garden, and all her friends, 
whom she so dearly loves, and Sylvia is quite de- 
pressed upon the subject. That delightful 
Sylvia, such a warm-hearted girl ! — oh, Ray- 
mond, I wish you had a wife just like her ! She 
took me all over the Cottage, so at least J have 
seen the casket that contained the jewel, and such 
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a pretty little place it is. The .mother is a mix- 
ture, she tells me, of fine ladyism and vulgarity, 
and far from well-principled ; very unhke the 
honest, upright, straightforward father. But 
she certainly possesses refined tastes in some 
matters ; the cottage is a perfect baby-house, 
from the kitchen to the fairy bower of this 
beauty, with its pretty Uttle bed and white 
muslin curtains. Everything about it shows 
a degree of refinement which startles one, con- 
sidering the station of its inmates. What a 
long history I have written upon a subject, 
which, after all, I dare say will not interest 
you in the least ! — but Sylvia has talked so much 
of this poor little beautiful creature, that I 
have become quite romantic upon the subject ; 
and I really want you to look out for her, and 
tell me what your opinion is of this phenome- 
non. She is very fair, they tell me, with large 
darkly-fringed blue eyes, a colour like a rose 
or peach blossom, and splendid light hair, 
lier features perfect ; they always call her Kttle 
Violet. Sylvia's pet name for her is " Little 
Beauty;" she says she always calls her so 
and Violet answers to it very naturally, having 
been accustomed to the flattering appellation 
all her life; but she is anything, reaUy, but 
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little, — ^rather, indeed, above the middle height ; 
but so beautifully proportioned and rounded 
is her figure, that she does not look her height, 
and then the innocent youthful expression of 
her face, her child-like look, make those around 
her call her little. 

" I will write again very shortly and report 
the progress mamma makes ; I very much fear 
the doctors will order her abroad this winter, 
and she says she cannot go unless you accom- 
pany us. Papa is also not at all strong. You 
have been very idle about writing, but I sup- 
pose you have had a great deal of duty lately. 

" Don't abuse me for my prosy letter, but 
" BeUeve me, dear Raymond, 
" Your affectionate sister, 

" Edith Crichton." 

Captain Crichton's countenance, whilst he 
read this letter, varied not a Uttle ; one moment 
a pleasant expression played about his mouth, 
then his brow contracted as if with a spasm of 
pain, and the colour deepened upon his cheek ; 
the expression softened as he read on, such 
»weet praise of that captivating being ; but now 
the dark look returns, for he has come to the part 
where mention is made of Victor Lyle. With 
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a deep sigh again the letter is perused, and 
what effect has it produced upon the young 
man's mind ? At first he scarcely knew him- 
self. The daughter of servants ! — a pang 
shot through his heart. 

" Impossihley I suppose, that I should ever 
think of her as my wife, — yes, quite impossible, 
but '' — and then he leaned his arms on the 
table, burjring his face in his hands. What 
meant that " but ? " A great deal, we beheve. 
Had that letter disenchanted him ? We fear not. 
If his proud mother could have looked into her 
son's mind this morning, what dismay would not 
the discovery have created — ^how ignoble would 
have appeared that son of whom she was so 
proud, for whose future she was so ambitious ! 
daughters of the most exalted noblesse not too 
high for him in her opinion. And what was 
his ambition ? Nothing more elevated than to 
wed the low- bom Violet- 

His first impulse was to seek an interview 
with Anne, to ask innumerable questions, and 
then to obtain Violet's direction. Anne entered 
heart and soul ii^to the Uttle romance. What 
woman's heart does not bum under the in- 
fluence of a love affair, even if it is not their 
own ? and Captain Crichton's above any, to 
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whose troop her own corporal belonged ; and 
such a generous gentleman, — ^why, lor! she 
would do any thmg for him. 

Not knowing what to do with himseK, yet fit 
for no society but his own, Raymond Crichton 
got iijto a steamer and went again to Rich- 
mond. It was a melancholy pleasure — people 
have different ideas upon some subjects — ^to go 
over the same ground which he had with such 
delight traversed with Violet ; he really was in 
the most wretched spirits, and after walking 
about the rest of the gloomy, damp day, so 
unUke the last, looking like the ghost of " the 
miserable Crichton," he found himself again at 
home,wliich nowappeared under such a changed 
aspect to his eyes ; and there a shock awaited 
him in the shape of a telegraphic despatch 
from Pemberley, saying that Lady Crichton was 
dangerously ill, and that his presence was im- 
mediately required, and as soon as the necessary 
business was accomplished to enable him to 
take this hurried leave of absence, he started 
for — shire. Perhaps this counter-irrita- 
tion was salutary in the young man's present 
state. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Certainly people, not places, constitute 
the chief happiness and attraction of a locality. 
Paradise without congenial spirits would no 
longer be an abode of bhss ; it is associations 
wtich gild or cast a dark shadow on every 
spot where we have existed. 

The rain, which had taken such an almost 
continued holiday during the month of August, 
now ushered in September very gloomily. 
It poured down in torrents during the journey 
to Brooklands. 

Mrs Miller had informed her daughter that 
her father would not be at home to receive 
them. He had been obliged to attend some 
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oi^c-iairs near :\. . aiid would not return 

»r >oiuc Ja\s. She dso meationed that the 

:iuiiiit:?> both of clie Court and Rectory had 

^oiio lo rile •*ea-»'>ide. 

Vll tills* was depressing news to poor Violet. 

'r \va!> indeed a melancholy depressing day; 

Acii when chev tbiiud themselves at the 

*.\'>iiai;;e, and luis:euevl aoa>ss the gravel walk 

■iiio its 4ieliep, 

*• N".ie ciiien.'J ill '.w //(//*.*», her home no more, — 
l*\)L' wiiiuuLr, !iearc:> chiece u no home, — and felt 
l*K^ s«.>iiiiuic ot piissin^ het own door 
\Viiii\)iii ;i welcome/* 

No tUiUei" to uieet her, no friends to expect, 
wliiU \ okill tell upon Violet's heart I Is this 
\\k\ lh>ine. tluir place before so fair in hex 
inui^ina[ion ? 

i.\ir IviUitv was, we fear, nuich like the rest 
of itio world, verv vulnerable as to the effect o^ 
outward impressions. Event lung around wa^ 
briglit and clean in the nx)iu, which, we 
loived to allow, ought to have been called th 
front kitchen, but as no cookmg ever went^ 
forward there, and it was titted up Mrith 
every degree of comfort, Mrs Miller de- 
the apai-tment by the genteel name a 
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" the family room/' her own particular parlour 
opening out of it. 

The maid, a comely country lass, in hoKday 
attire, was curtsejdng and smiling her wel- 
come ; but what a contrast to the enlightened 
Anne, — the grand old porter, in his chair of 
state — and oh ! how small everything looked, 
how narrow the staircase, she thought, as she 
sped up-stairs into her room, to place in water 
a treasure which she had brought away from 
London — a quantity of bouquets, presented to 
her over the railings. It was so large, this 
collection, that she had had much diflSiculty in 
attending to its safety, as well as to Merry, 
during the journey ; but she could not make 
up her mind to leave a single leaf behind, and 
now as she arranged the drooping flowers in a 
lai^e vase, her fresh tears fell fast and thick 
upon the faded blossoms. 

" Yes, Merry," she said, as the little dog sat 
with his large eyes fixed upon his mistress, 
looking also a Uttle depressed and out of his 
element, " I dare say we shall never see our 
fiiend again." 

We must forgive om- little beauty for this 

"vreakness, and remember that she was very 

young, and albeit human — ^no heroine, with a 
voL.n. le 
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strong mind, who could receive any amount of 
spoiling and flattery unscathed. She was, 
indeed, " a silly little thing," and returned 
home with her poor little head, as well as her 
poor Uttle heart, completely turned by the 
delicate attentions and evident admiration of 
the fascinating Life-Guards' -man. 

However, she had no intention of giving 
way to this folly, nor of allowing her mother 
to think that she was not glad to return to her 
dear home, so she bathed her eyes, arranged 
her hair, and went down to tea. 

" Oh, if my father were but here, I should 
be happy," she thought ; " it must be his ab- 
sence which has disappointed me so, and made 
me so dull." 

The fire burnt brightly, the tea was tempt- 
ingly arranged by the weU-meaning Jane, and 
the family room looked snug and pleasant. 
Mrs MiUer, with haK a glance, saw what was 
passing in her daughter s mind. 

" Poor little goose ! " she thought ; " but per- 
haps it is just as weU, and she won't mind so 
much leaving 'her delightful home,' as she 
called it ; tastes differ ; I always thought it a 
poky hole." 

" Why, my pet and darling, you don't eat 
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anjrtliing/' the mother began, after she had 
considerably refreshed herself by copious liba- 
tions of tea, into which she infused precious 
drops from a black bottle ; " well, I don't 
wonder you feel dull." 

" I am sorry not to see my father," Violet 
mournfully replied, " and I feel tired/' 

*' Now, Violet," said Mrs Miller, strengths 
ened by her meal, and determined to have it 
out and have done with it, " I have something 
to tell you, which I have had on my mind a 
long time, but kept it back, knowing that you 
would take on about it." 

Violet started, and tremblingly asked, 
*' What is it, mother ? " 

" Why, we are going to leave Brooklands, 
and, as far as I am concerned, I am delighted ; 
I have always hated it ever since I left the 
Court." 

And then she related to the wonder-struck 
girl the state of the case, ending by saying : 
^* And after all, my pretty one, I am sure you 
won't mind so much going from this place, for it 
will never be the same to you as it has been, 
take my word for it. Your grand friends will 
change towards you more and more, and how 
will you be able to bear that ? why, it would 
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break your little heart. No, my precious dar- 
ling, you shall never be looked down upon — you 
who may do pretty well what you like for that 
matter." 

Violet was speechless from surprise and the 
various feelings which filled her heart. 

Certainly Mrs Miller could uot have chosen 
a more expedient time for making the com- 
munication ; at this moment she cared not for 
places, all were alike to her, and her mother's 
words had struck the right chord. 

Yes, she had been spoilt for her humble 
roU ; she who had received such incense, such 
kindness, from the most deKghtful (5f human 
beings, one so superior in all ways to the rest 
of the world, in her eyes ; and now to be 
looked coldly upon, crushed ! 

The hitherto humble Uttle heart swelled 
with something like a sensation of indignation. 
But it was but a passing feeling. The next 
moment she was repentant for the thoughts 
which she knew were not what they ought 
to be. 

What had she to do with feelings d 
offended pride ? Yes, it was but too true, she 
must sink to her level, it was only right and 
proper ; and dejectedly she sighed, her vision 
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fixed, in imagination, upon the opening amongst 
the roses in the Whitehall Gardens, and her 
yearning heart longing for the cheering voice 
and smile which always there greeted her. She 
cared not now to leave Brooklands, although 
her eyes wandered with fondness round the 
small room in which her happy childish days 
had been spent. 

" I dare say it is as well that I should go,'' 
she mused, " and any place will be the same 
to me now. It would be hard, indeed, to bear 
any change in those I love so much — dear 
Miss Sylvia, Mrs Vernon, aU my kind rectory 
friends — and yet I know it would be only 
what I ought to expect ; who am I, that I 
should be treated Uke a young lady? Ah 
me!" 

And deep depression pressed upon her 
heart, as her thoughts flew far away to one 
who, had she been of the noblest extraction, 
could not have paid her more respectful 
homage. 

" But he did not know who I was, and I 
deceived him by not confessing the truth." 

This idea infused still more bitterness into 
her present painful feeUngs. 

Mrs MiUer saw at once how it was with her 
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little daughter, and judiciously changed the 
subject, and began to ask questions of the 
maid-servant, who was assiduously serving her 
mistress with relays of hot cakes. 

" Well, Jane, I hear there has been a great 
deal of company at the Court since we have 
been away." 

" Yes, a power of grand folks. Ma'am, 
and last week Miss Vernon brought a strange 
young lady here, and if they did not go into 
every room in the house ! " 

" Upon my word, that was what I call 
making free/' said Mrs Miller, tossing her head; 
*' and who may the young lady have been ? " 

" Why, Madam, I scarcely caught the name, 
a very pretty young lady she was ; there was 
another sister and a father and mother staying 
at the Court, a Sir WiUiam and Ladv some- 
thing or another." 

" Sir William and Lady — ," mused Mrs 
Miller, " was it Crichton ? " 

" Yes, that was just it," Jane replied, and 
Violet's face, before so pale, glowed with sudden 
brightness. 

"The old lady went off poorly, I heard," Jane 
added. " Lor, how the young Miss admired 
our Cottage ! and I heard her say, how she 
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would have liked to see you, Miss Violet ; 
and Miss Vernon talked so lovingly of you, it 
did my heart good to hear her." 

These words were like balm to poor Violet's 
heart. She went to bed with a lightened 
spirit. 

It was a pouring wet day, the next — gloomy 
in the extreme. Violet looked out of her case- 
ment-window upon her garden. How different 
did that, her former paradise, now appear ! 

The storm of wind and rain had done its 
work of destruction in that Kttle territory. 
The autumn flowers were laid low, the late 
roses drenched and spoilt, the dahUas and holly- 
hocks bent and broken. 

All seemed changed — but the young maiden 
viewed the scene with altered vision. Many a 
time before, the equinoctial gales had made 
the same havoc in the gay Cottage garden, and 
though the pretty mistress had exclaimed and 
lamented over her fallen favourites, yet there 
was pleasant excitement in the feeling with 
which she anticipated the day of willing labour 
that was before her; so much to do in the 
garden, a good excuse for busy idleness ! 

Now she cared not for anything, and why 
should she ? the garden was no longer hers. 
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She turned with a sigh to the large vase fuH 
of choice exotics which stood upon the table, 
and examined with tender admiration the 
beautiful blossoms. They were emblems of 
herseK and her altered feeUngs — these flowers, 
brought forward in an hot-bed of unnatural 
luxury, unlike the hardy, healthy plants which 
had hitherto satisfied her fancy. 

Our poor Uttle heroine was decidedly in 
a very morbid state of mind ; and these were 
some of the baneful effects of the false position 

in which she had always been placed. 

^ * ^ ¥it ^ 

Mrs Miller began without further delay to 
turn everything topsy turvey, in order to begin 
her packing. The furniture was all to go to 
Selborne. 

" I have written to the dear Marchioness," 
she said, " to ask her to let you go for a few days 
to the Court, whilst we arrange the house. Mil- 
ler teUs me the rooms are so lai^, that we shall 
want a great deal more furniture. , I am sure 
I am glad to hear it. I am sick to death of 
all this paltry rubbish ; and we are to have 
another maid. I can assure you, Violet, we 
shall be quite in the genteel line ; the Miss 
Clarkes were quite young ladies, and so ad- 
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mired by the gentlemen; one is uncommon 
well married. I wish we had a garden for 
you, but it cannot be helped, and you must 
just look on to better days, anything for the 
time being rather than this dull hole." 

The weather continued uninterruptedly b^d 
for several days. Violet could not get out, and, 
indeed, she would have had no inclination to 
do so, had it not been for Merry ; and he, poor 
fellow, must have some exercise. 

So at length she salUed forth in the damp 
air, to visit some of her old haunts ; but every- 
thing seemed to have a dark shadow over it, — 
so changed from before. 

The indifference she felt upon every present 
topic of discussion surprised and shocked her- 
self. She tried in vain to force her feelings 
into their usual interest in home subjects, 
which before were so absorbing in their in- 
tensity. 

"This will never do!" she mentally exclaimed, 
*' I am glad I am going away, it will be good 
for me. I shall soon learn to forget this, my 
once so fondly-loved home. I am not in a 
natural state of mind, but I must conquer it. I 
must not think of what has passed ; it will all 
soon be like a dream, and wiU pass for ever. 
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When I am settled at Selbome, I mean to 
begin to study in good earnest, and fit myself 
for a governess. I shall write and tell Miss 
Sylvia of this my earnest desire, and she will 
assist me with her advice, I am sure/' 

' Thus she mused, whilst she busied herself, 
though we fear with a very heavy heart, in 
assisting her mother in all her arrangements 
in the hoUse. And as the days sped on, and 
the feelings which had filled her mind on her 
first return, in a measure calmed down, her 
heart began again to turn with fondness to- 
wards the home she was about to leave. 

Frank Miller returned only for a few days 
to superintend the packing of the waggon loads 
of goods. 

" I hope my dear child will be happy at 
Selbome," he said to Violet ; " I shall do all 
I can to make her so. Such a beautiful black 
horse I have bought, and you shall have 
plenty of rides, my darling." 

"I am glad the colour is black," said 
Violet. " Oh, father, how beautiful the horses 
of the Life Guards are, and the chargers of the 
oificers — such beauties ; how I longed for you 
one day to look at them with me ! " 

" Yes, they are wonderful specimens of the 
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breed," repKed the father; "but what do you 
intend to call your horse ? " 

" I must think," she replied. 

And Frank Miller went on to tell what a 
nice little room she should have. 

" I mean to furnish it so prettily for you, 
my darling, for you must look only within 
for anything worth seeing ; the view from 
without will not suit you — a dusty street ; 
but we'U be on our horses riding about the 
country, I hope, most days ; and, my pet, it 
would have been wrong of me to have missed 
such a chance of making money for you, to 
say nothing of getting the missus away from 
Brooklands, which she cannot endure, — long 
she has been worrying me to leave it; and 
with this business falling, as it were, into my 
hands, and the Marquis, God bless him ! enter- 
ing into the plan so heartily, assisting me so 
liberally, it seemed as if the way had been 
pointed out by a better guide than my own 
poor sense. I shall feel happier than 1 have 
been since I married, for all seems to prosper, 
were it not that I have my doubts about your 
liking the change, my little Rosy." 

" Never think of that for a moment, dear 
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father," replied the daughter, as she caressed 
with fondness the honest rough hand of her 
parent ; " you will see me quite as happy as I 
am there. I am going to be so busy, and 
study hard to make up for the idle life I have 
always indulged in here. I must ever love this 
dear place/' she added, looking round with 
affection upon the now dismantled "family- 
room," " but you will see that your Rosy is 
no longer the silly little girl she used to be, 
thinking of nothing but the butterfly-life 
she has hitherto led. No, father, I expect I 
shall quite surprise you, and I hope some of 
these days you will be quite proud of your 
Uttle daughter ; and won't we have delightful 
rides ? " 

" God bless you, my darUng, for saying 
so ! " exclaimed honest Frank, warmly em- 
bracing his daughter ; " you have taken off 
the only load I had upon my heart with re- 
spect to this business. Now I shall work 
away in good earnest, as happy as a king." 

The next day Violet was to go to the Court 
for a week, whilst her parents went to Sel- 
bome. In the morning, before she had left her 
room, she saw from her window the postman 
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walking up the gravel path which led to the 
Cottage. 

She sighed as she looked down upon the 
letters he held in his hand, and thought : 

" Oh, that there was one for me ! But, foolish 
girl that I am, why should such an idea cross 
my imagination? no one writes to me but 
Miss Sylvia, and I heard from her yesterday. 
Merry," and she turned dejectedly to the 
little dog, who was watching her with his 
large eyes, " we shall never receive a letter 
from him^ 

Little did she think that at this very mo- 
ment a letter from him was really down-stairs 
snugly concealed in her mother's pocket. 

Mrs Miller had opened the door to receive 
the letters, several were deUvered for her 
husband, and one for herself from Lady Glen- 
more. 

" And who's this from, I should hke to 
know ? " she exclaimed, as she examined the 
hand-writing of one she saw directed to Miss 
Violet Miller. "Goodness gracious! I verily 
beUeve it is from our gentleman next door, in 
London. Upon my conscience this is rather too 
much of a good thing ; lucky I went to the 
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door, and no one to see me. Well, here it 
shall go for the present, at any rate,*' she 
added, as, hearing Violet's step, she slipped it 
into her pocket. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Very sad was Violet when Frank Miller led 
her from her old home, and walked with her 
to the Court, in order to give his daughter 
into the charge of Mrs Evans the housekeeper, 
with whom she was to stay until the house at 
Selbome was put in order. 

It was not imtil the evening, so much had 
she been engaged on her arrival at Selbome, 
that Mrs Miller remembered the letter which 
was in her pocket ; and as she Hngered over 
her late tea, Miller having long before de- 
spatched his and gone out, that she drew it 
forth, and then deUberately broke the seal 
and began to peruse it. 
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" Upon my word ! " and " goodness gracious !" 
were the frequent ejaculations wliich escaped 
her lips, as she read the very love-Uke effusion 
of the enamoured Life Guards'-man. 

" Well/' she added, " I am sorry all this 
pretty stuff and nonsense should be wasted, for 
into the fire it must go. My patience ! fine 
mischief it would make ; as it is, my young 
lady is head and heels over. So she has been 
sending him love songs, and giving him her 
cross ; well, there is no fathoming a woman's 
heart, as the book says ! — that innocent-looking 
baby-Hke thing, to be up to such things; it's 
nature, I suppose, but it won't do, little missy, 
we have other fish to fry. Poor, handsome 
fellow, I am sorry for him, for he is a right- 
down gentleman, and no mistake, and if it 
was not for the other, and the peerage, why 
really he should have my vote and interest. 
But I'm pledged, and can't break my faith 
with the dear boy. Heigho ! but I fear she 
is all on the other side, and if I am not sharp 
as a needle, she'll shp through my fingers. Let 
me see, what does he say here? And she 
read this extract from the closely-written 
letter : 

" Yes, sweetest Violet, I must see you once 
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^ain before I leave England. We shall not 
begin our journey towards Italy till the end 
of October ; the doctors do not think my mother 
will be in a state to travel till then. For the 
next fortnight I shall be overwhelmed with 
business, but after that time I shall be more 
ficee, and I am determined, coute que coute, to 
look upon your sweet face again before I go so 
£ar away ; so write, dear, one line, and say I 
may come, and I shall be with you anywhere 
you may appoint, — ^though it may be only for 
one brief hour." 

" Yes, my gentleman, you will have to wait 
long enough for your summons, and by the 
end of the fortnight, please the pigs ! the bird 
will be safe in its new cage. There it goes ! '* 
she concluded by saying, as she placed Ray- 
mond Crichton's letter upon the fire and 
watched it rapidly ccMQsume, that letter, into 
which the ardent young man had poured the 
warm feelings with which his heart was over- 
flowing, and which might have changed for 
ever the destiny of the poor little beauty. 
♦ * * * * 

Mrs Miller expedited matters in arranging 
her new abode, with which she was highly 
dehghted. To her the change from the pretty 
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Cottage, to this town residence, gave unbounded 
pleasure ; so gay and bustling, so close to the 
extensive livery stables, out of which so much 
traffic was for ever going forward ; always ex- 
citement and pleasant sounds, even in the 
never-ending noise of carriage wheels and the 
tramp of horses, far pleasanter, she declared, 
than the worriting chirp of the senseless birds! 
Mrs Miller dressed most genteelly, was too 
happy to take upon herself the office of writing 
down orders in a large book. It brought her 
into contact with people, and amused her 
mind as well as administered to her organ of 
acquisitiveness. 

" One does not mind a little trouble, when 
th(5re is anything to be got by it ; and goodness 
gracious ! it wiU be just coining, if we go on 
at this rate; and when the season begins it 
will be something, I warrant. And lor ! how 
pleasant to see Frank dressed like a gentleman, 
no longer either a servant or a blacksmith, 
that horrid trade ! " 

Frank Miller was glad to see his vsdfe, for 
once since he married her, thoroughly satisfied ; 
his only anxiety now was Violet ; such a change 
for his little Rosy 1 

He spared no pains to make her new home 
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US pleasant as circumstances would admit ; a 
little sitting-room was furnished with every 
article which he fancied she would like. 

Violet had written to tell Sylvia how 
earnestly she wished to improve herself, with 
the future view of quaUfying herself to become 
^ governess, but wishing, for the present, that 
the subject might not be mentioned to her 
parents. The simply-expressed letter, written 
in so improved a manner to Violet's generally 
scrawled effusions, touched and dehghted her 
earnest, loving friend ; she showed it to Mrs 
Vernon and Lady Glenmore, whose interest was 
immediately enUsted in the cause. They thought 
it the very best plan for the young girl, and were 
willing and anxious to give her every assist- 
ance to carry out the design. To Frank Mil- 
ler's great dehght, a pretty cottage pianoforte 
arrived a few days before Violet came to Sel- 
bourne, directed to her from Lady Glenmore, 
and she also received the kindest letters from 
both that lady and Mrs Vernon, empowering 
her to engage what instructors she would re- 
quire, to improve her in the most important 
branches of education. 

" Goodness gracious, and what's in the wind 
pow, I wonder ! " Mrs Miller exclaimed, when 
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she had read these letters, " what, in the name 
of wonder do they want to make of you, my 
beautiful pet, stuffing your head with useless 
nonsense ? what use wiU it be to you, I should 
Hke to know ? I never saw ladies in a high 
* spear ' do much with their accomphshments, 
after having had every master in London. So 
they can jabber a little parley votes to the 
foreigners who swarm about now-a-days, that's 
all they do after all the trouble and expense 
wasted ; and you can talk gibberish as weU as 
any of them; so don't bother yourself, my 
pretty one." 

** But I shall like to study, mother, it will 
be an amusement to me, I can assure you,'* 
Violet persisted. 

"Well, there's no accounting for strange 
fancies," the mother repKed ; " to me it would 
be worse than poison, to sit poring over those 
ugly-looking Gennan books, cracking one'« 
skull to find out the meaning of those outlandish 
words, which can do one no good, when one does 
imderstand them ; but, pet, if you like it, and 
it does not make you look pale or stoop, Tm 
not for thwarting you in this queer whim." 

Mrs Miller, on leaving Brooklands, had de- 
termined to turn over quite a new leaf (as she 
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called it), with regard to her conduct towards 
her daughter. Really a clever, sharp-witted 
woman in many ways, a regular dipliMuatist, 
\vas this our friend, the ci-devant liurse ! sh6 
knew how to manage people and matters. a9s 
well, if not better, than most folks. 
. "That poor Uttle body, I must be very 
tender over her, for every reason ; first of aU, 
I reaUy am sorry for the girl, for that Captain 
is quite the man to steal a woman's heart, but 
as that wiU never do, I must win her over to 
the other, and I can only do this by kindness* 
She is a loving child, and can never withstiand 
me, if I am good to her, and coaxing. I mu§ft 
just wind myself about her heart, and then I 
shall have her pretty safe ; she never has been 
disobedient to my will, even when I have 
been crossest; and now when she finds me 
always milder than new milk, and trying to 
please her from morning till night, she'll never 
be able to thwart my wishes. My only spoke 
in the wheel is that tiresome Captain." 

And even this " spoke in the wheel " was 
partially removed by a letter from Anne the 
housemaid^ who informed Mrs Miller, that the 
whole of the Crichton family were going for 
the winter to Italy, even the Captain, as hei; 
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Ladyship would not stir without him, and in 
October they were to set o& 
c " So/ thought the anxious mother, " if I 
keep her all snug till then, it will be aU right." 
And the post-mistress at Brooklands had orders 
to send every letter, whether directed to her- 
self, husband, or daughter, at once to Selborhe. 
And fortunate for her plans was it that this 
order had been given and was obeyed, for the 
day before Violet left the Court, another letter 
arrived from Crichton, which met with the 
same fate as its predecessor. 

And Violet foimd herself in her new home I 
A few months ago, what a wrench it would 
have been, leaving Brooklands, but now she 
was surprised at her own supineness — at the 
apathy with which she regarded the future* 
It seemed as if she was indifferent to everything, 
cared not where she was, what she did, and 
her poor little heart felt, for the first time in 
her young life, a sense of bitter disappointment. 

He cared not for her, or he would have 
written one line to acknowledge the song ; and 
yet that was quite impossible, for had he not call- 
ed her his sweetest Violet, were the tears not in 
his eyes when they parted the last night they 
met? And she repeated inwardly the many 
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tender words he had spoken, recalled his every 
look, his acts of more than kindness, the 
promise he had made her give him, that if 
ever she was in want of a friend she would 
apply to him. " This does not seem as if he 
did not care for me," she tearfully mused, and 
the poor little girl would sit, so unlike her 
former self. Merry on her knee, in listless ab- 
straction, indifferent to all around her. 

Mrs Evans the housekeeper, who had always 
loved the little beauty, was quite distressed at 
her altered mood, but, of course, attributed it to 
sorrow at leaving Brooklands. She tried to 
cheer her, and Violet appreciated the kindness, 
although her tender conscience smote her, feel- 
ing that it was like deception, allowing the good 
woman to attribute her depression solely to a 
wrong cause. Not that Violet did not feel 
the keenest regret at the idea of quitting 
Brooklands, but it was mingled with a sensation 
of desire for any change, which might in any 
way reheve her present restless feehngs. 

But many a tear she shed of genuine sorrow, as 
the day before she quitted her home she spent 
in busying herself in transplanting some of 
her choice roses and other flowers into the 
gardens of Sylvia and Mary. 
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One splendid blush-rose tree she placed itt 
a favourite spot in Sylvia's little parterre, dose 
to a pretty rustic bower. 

" She will be fond of these for my sake," 
Violet thought, as she looked around for the 
last time upon this spot, once considered by 
her as an earthly Paradise, and where so 
many happy, careless days had been spent; 
" whatever becomes of me, that darling Sylvia 
will never quite cease to love the poor silly 
little thing." " Roberts," she said, to the old 
gardener, who was assisting her, " remember 
that you are to tell Miss Sylvia, I planted 
that rose with my own hands, that I did not 
allow you to help me in any way." 

" Yes, that I will. Missy," the old man re- 
phed ; " Miss Sylvia will miss you not a little, 
and Mr Juhan, how he will grieve over his bed 
of violets, of which he was so choice, because 
they bore your name ! " 

Violet turned away in tears, after she had 
bid old Roberts a kind farewell. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Raymond Crichton was in no enviable 
frame of mind ; a most devoted son he had ever 
been, his warm, .'affectionate nature shining 
forth conspicuously in that relationship ; he 
was grieved to the heart to witness his mother s 
sufferings, and did not hesitate for a moment 
to give up every other consideration in order 
to administer to her comfort or alleviation. He 
obtained a lengthened leave of absence from 
his regiment, and prepared to accompany the 
family to Italy. 

But still it is impossible not to own that 
there was a divided feeling within his breast. 
Never for a moment did a wish suggest itself to 
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escape this duty of love ; he was tender as a 
woman in his attentions and care towards the 
invalid, but there were regrets and pangs 
which caused his heart to faint and ache at 
the thoughts of this lengthened continental 
sojourn. 

" My sweetest Violet ! '' he would exclaim, 
whilst gazing at her picture, a beautiful copy 
of the original, which Mr C. had been induced, 
after much hesitation, to paint for him, " when 
shall I look upon your own dear face again ? 
I know not how I shall be able to live so long 
without you. But why does she not write and 
answer my letter ? " 

This was soon after he had despatched the 
first letter to Brooklands, and day after day 
the young man watched and waited ; looking 
ill and abstracted, imUke himself in every 
way. 

His sisters soon began to notice this change 
in their brother. Raymond, usually so cheer- 
ful, so energetic, the brightest spot in their ex- 
istence, was now so silent, so distracted. They 
supposed it must be his mother's illness which 
thus affected him, and yet, he was not wont 
to be the first to despond, he, so usually 
hopeftd, always taking the happiest view of 
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everything ; and their mother was now really 
better ; the doctors gave the most confident 
opinion as to her ultimate recovery." 

" Wliat is the matter with Raymond, I 
wottder ? " said Emily Crichton, to her sister 
Edith, *^ I suppose he does not like the idea of 
leaving England ; I never saw such a melan- 
choly countenance as his always is now ; I am 
sure if any of us ought to complain I have 
the greatest reason to do so/' and the young 
lady sighed rather disconsolately. 
• For she also had a lover, but her affaire de 
todur was a very straightforward one, an excel- 
lent partie, who would probably follow her 
very shortly to Italy. 

, " Yes, I am not at all happy about dear 
Baymond," Edith replied. " I feel sure some- 
thing must have gone wrong with him ; . but he 
does not like to be questioned ; perhaps when 
we are once off, the novelty of everything 
may do him^good ; it makes me miserable to 
look at his handsome face, so changed is its 
expression. 

"Yes, he has a woe-begone look certainly. 
Perhaps, Edith, he is in love,*' Emily suggested, 
love being the present burden of her song ; but 
no light could they throw upon that subject. 
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And again, as we know, another letter was 
despatched to Brooklands, and the time began 
to draw near when the Crichton family were 
to begin their long and tedious journey. 

Only a very few days at last intervened be- 
fore the time of their departure arrived. 

We must all, at least all sensible, rational, 
sober-minded middle-aged readers, consider 
this gallant life-Guardsman, who had arrived 
at the age of six and twenty, and having lived all 
the days of his life, it might be imagined, vnih 
his eyes wide open, rather weak, or mad, or 
foolish, or morbidly disposed, thus suddenly 
and so entirely to succimib to love like this, 
and the object of the infatuation a girl, almost 
.a child, unknown to him so short a time ago, 
and one whose image, weU he was aware, 
every consideration imperatively conmianded 
him to obliterate from his mind. But we all 
know how fatal is the power of this passion of 
love! 

" Trampling, as it often does, on the strong, 
How self-deceitful is the sagest part 
Of mortals, whom thy lore has led along." 

We were reading in a very clever book this 
extract, which strikes us as applicable to the 
subject in question. 
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*' It's a strange thing to think of a man, 
who can lift a chair with his teeth, and walk' 
fifty miles on a stretch, trembling and turning 
hot and cold, at only a look from one woman out 
of all the rest of the world. It's a mystery we 
can give no account of, no more can we of the 
sprouting of the seed." 

We quote this in extenuation of our fa- 
vourite Crichton, who certainly is as fairly 
caught in this inextricable mesh— this most 
enervating, and most imperious of passions — as 
ever strong man was enthralled. However, his 
is not the character selfishly to live for one 
object alone. A generous, noble young man 
was this our captive soldier, and soon he must 
vigorously strive against the overpowering 
weakness for the sake of others. 

Thus he thought after a Uttle scene which 
passed between himself and his sister Edith. 
He loved her fondly, and well she deserved his 
affection. She found him one day reclining 
on a sofa, the picture of dejection, his elbow 
resting on the cushion, his head leaning upon 
his hand. 

Edith seated herself by his side, and lovingly 
possessed herself of the other hand. 

V Dear Raymond, what ails you ? " she 
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asked with gentle kindness, " I know yoii have 
something weighing on your mind." 

Raymond winced at this question, and then 
said hurriedly : 

" Why should you think so ? " 

" Because you are utterly changed, dear 
brother." 

The colour mounted to his cheeks. 

'' We all feel the change in you, who have 
perhaps spoilt us by your hitherto unwearied^ 
goodness and attention to every one ; even 
poor ^Ipapa has remarked it. He said this 
morning, ' I am sure Raymond dislikes beyond 
measure going with us to Italy. If I did not 
think it would distress your mother and injure 
her in her present precarious state of health, I 
would willingly give up the conifort of hi^ 
society, for it grieves me to see him so dis- 
pirited, so totally unlike himself. I fear he 
begins to think his old father a wearisome en- 
cumbrance, so unfit am I to bear any burden 
for my family, from my age and infirmities/" 

" Did he indeed say so— my dear father? " 
exclaimed Crichton, starting up ; " thank ypu, 
dear Edith, for teUing me this ; I will go to 
him irmnediately and cheer him up, and I 
promise to shake off, if possible, this feeling of 
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despondency, which certainly has rather op- 
pressed my spirits of late. My father shall not 
have to remark this change in me again, dear 
old man ! Wliat a selfish wretch I have been ! 
I trust my mother has not been made uncom- 
fortable by my dismal countenance," and he 
smiled kindly, as he affectionately kissed his 
sister, before leaving the room. And from this 
time Raymond Crichton kept strict guard 
over his looks and actions ; his old father was 
cheered, and his sisters rejoiced. 

Sir WiUiam, as Mrs Miller has informed us, 
was a widower without children, well advanced 
in years, when he married his present wife, 
therefore he was now an old man, and his health 
very feeble ; a most affectionate and indulgent 
father and husband he had eyer been, and his 
son had been as a right hand to him since his 
earhest years. 

To spare this kind parent a pang, a care, had 
always been Raymond's anxious, heart-felt en- 
deavour; he had never before caused Sir William 
a moment's uneasiness, and he determined, if 
possible, that he never would again. And 
Raymond Crichton seemed himself once more. 
He was the main-spring which influenced the 
movements, the plans of the whole family. 
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Lady Crichton was never happy or satisfied 
but in his presence. 

Well he acted his part. He looked cheerful, 
and interested himself in every arrangement 
for his coming exile with alaxjrity, and thought- 
fill care for all their individual wants and 
comforts, wore a smiling countenance, talked 
and laughed, and his father's heart was lighten- 
ed of a load. But all this time the young man's 
internal feelings were anything but calm and 
equable. 

No letter arrived, and the days sped on; 
there only remained three days before that 
fixed for their departure. 

" It does not signify ! " was his exclamation 
one morning, after having passed a restless, 
sleepless night; "see her I must and will, 
even if it is only for a moment, before I leave 
England ! " 

Being thus determined, he ordered a cab, 
and having written a note to his father, saying 
that he would return late that night, he set off 
for the Paddington station, and soon was on 
the road to Brooklands. 



CHAPTEE XXIII. 

It was very early in the afternoon when 

Raymond Crichton reached the Station. 

Brooklands was two miles distant, so he got 
into a fly and drove towards the village, 
desiring the driver to put him down when 
they were at a short distance from it, and soon 
he found himself walking rapidly through the 
beautiful locaUty, which led to the place so 
minutely and graphically described by Violet. 

He recognised every spot as he proceeded ; 
distinguished, with a feeling of much interest, 
the spire of the church rising among 
the trees, the sacred spot so venerated by the 
young girl, and knew that he was near her 
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abode, for the great gates of the Ck>urt he was 
just passmg, and she had said the Cottage was 
close to them, and the Rectoir not fiEir off. 

He leqniied no guide to direct his course ; 
his warm heart beating high with delighted 
expectation, he strode hastily on. 

No plan had he formed, no excuse for pre- 
senting himself. He was about to see her, 
that was all he thought of ; he cared not how 
he might be received by the mother; he 
should look upon that lovely face, press that 
little hand, — and, for a brief moment at least, 
be happy. And the father ? Well, he must 
frame some excuse if he chanced to encounter 
him. But what did anything signify? he 
was too happy at that moment to think of any 
contre-temps 

" And here is the Cottage ! " he exclaimed, 
as he came in sight of Violet's former home. 

It was a most picturesque abode, with its 
gable ends painted black and white, like the 
rest of the dwellings in the village of Brook- 
lands, but far more recherchi! in appearance 
than one might have imagined could have been 
the habitation of the village blacksmith. 

The cottage stood in the midst of a large 
garden ; a great portion of which had 
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been devoted to flowers ; a gravel vralk led 
to the house, the rustic porch of which was 
still covered with ever-blowing roses, and the 
Virginia creeper gaily luxuriant. 

E^ymond Crichton paused at the wicket 
before entering within the enclosure. A cold 
chill had struck upon his heart. 

There was an appearance in all around 
which betokened desertion. The garden was 
strewed with the litter of packing ; through 
an open window he could distinguish empti- 
ness ; not a Uving creature was there about the 
place; no Merry heralding the approach of a 
stranger by his noisy bark. 

" They are gone ! *' he exclaimed, the re- 
vulson of feeUng driving the blood]from his face, 
and leaving it deadly white. He really leant 
for support upon the httle gate, upon which 
Violet had so often idly rechned in her days of 
light-heartedness, httle dreaming who would 
one day seek her there, so anxiously, and so 
hopelessly. 

With a desperate effort Crichton roused 
himself, opened the gate and entered the 
garden. He was standing disconsolately 
gazing on vacancy, when an old man who had 
been employed in transplanting some flowers 
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at the extiemitr of the garden, seeing a 
stranger hobbled towards him. 

'' Be YOU seeking Frank MiUer, or may be 
his wife ? " he asked, " for if yon are, yon may 
seek till doomsday, for they all went off a 
week ago, come Thiursday, to Selbome. This 
looks a desolate place without them," the dd 
man continued, '* and I do miss pretty tittle 
Missy, sadly/' 

"Miss Miller, do you mean?" asked 
Crichton. 

" Yes, I always call her * pretty Missy/ Fve 
known her ever since she was bom, God Wess 
her ! and I think it hard to lose the sight of 
her the little time I have to live/' 

" You are fond of her then ? " inquired the 
yoimg man, his looks reverting towards the old 
man. 

'^ I think I was," he replied ; " she is like a 
rose in June to look at, she is so bonny ; and 
oh, the winning ways of that pretty child, 
every one loves her ! " and the old man's eyes 
twinkled with a tear. 

"This was once the bonniest of httk 
gardens. She was a regular lover of flowers; 
and a fine collection she had, particulaily of 
roses ; she had always what she liked from the 
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Court garden, and Frank Miller was for ever 
bringing her home some new kind ; but they 
are all gone now, — most of them to the Rectory. 
I am the gardener there, sir. She would not 
leave any here but rubbish; with her own 
liands she planted most of them in the young 
ladies' gardens yonder, and I am just taking up 
a few choice bulbs she ordered me to put there." 

Crichton looked around in blank despair. 
He approached the cottage and attempted to 
open the door. 

" It's all locked up," old Roberts exclaimed ; 
" the new people take possession to-morrow, 
so I have done my work here before they 
arrived, and I must go to the Rectory and 
finish poor Uttle Missy's bidding out of hand. 
Such orders she left me where to put this and 
where to put that," and he bustled on with 
his basket in his hand. 

" I should very much like to see the Rectory 
gardens ; will you let me go with you ? " 
Crichton asked. 

" Oh, yes, sure ! but if you want to see 
gardens you had better go to the Court ; Mr 
Green, the head-gardener, will be proud tq 
show 'em ; folks come far and wide to look at 
'em. Ours are very pretty, nevertheless. 
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though I says it that shouldn't, for I have 
worked there ever since the Rector came, and 
that is going on for a matter of seventeen years." 

Crichton listlessly followed the old man up 
the shght acchvity which led to the Rectory. 
Poor young man ! bitter disappointment was 
gnawing at his heart. It was with a kind of 
stunned sensation that he walked on, now 
taking httle interest even in the locaUty which 
Violet's vivid descriptions had rendered quite 
familiar to his mind. 

But soon he found himself in the young 
ladies' flower garden, and his attention and 
interest became fully roused. It was really a 
very pretty spot, most beautifully laid out. 

" This was her last handy-work, poor Httle 
Missy, to plant her rose trees here, and such 
a clever gardener she was, and all her delight 
was in it ! Lawk how she would work ! 
and Madam Miller, didn't she use to be in a 
fuss running after her with gloves and veils to 
keep the sun ojff her white skin ? Missy cared 
nought about it, never heeded her beauty, but 
that mother of hers laid great store on it, more's 
the pity," and the old man groaned. 

"How do you mean?" inquired Captain 
Crichton. 
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" Why, you see, sir, I call her pretty Missy, 
but she is not a lady bom and bred, though 
to see her amidst the youngsters of high de- 
gree, she looks as noble as any of them, and 
far bonnier than many of them : she favours 
her father, who was as handsome a man as ever 
stepped, and as honest and true besides. I 
wish I could say the same for Madam Miller. 
I only pray to God the dear lamb may be kept 
safe, and find by and by a good husband to 
take care of her and her pretty face, which 
will be a snare to her, — ^yes, I say a snare," the 
old man continued to mutter, at the same time 
shaking his hand ominously. 

Ea^ymond Crichton felt too oppressed by his 
own thoughts to interrupt old Roberts, who 
soon continued his narrative. " Well," he 
said, " do you see that rose tree ?* — it is a 
most beautiful one. Says she, 4t naust be Miss 
Sylvia's own, and I shall place it close to the. 
arbour ; next year I hope its blossoms will re- 
mind her of me ! ' and she would not let me- 
assist her in any way while she planted it. 
Here she was on her knees doing it all herself, 
and I standing by, watching her, and thinking 
how changed she was since she went to London, 
so pale and so grave. Why, before she left 
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Brooklands, you knew where she was long 
before you saw her, for the song was never out 
of her mouth ; she and the birds seemed to try 
which could sing the loudest, and clearest, and 
sweetest, and she beat them all ; but no song 
did I hear whilst she was last here ; I suppose 
it was sorrow at the thoughts of leaving her 
old home." 

"Well," the old man continued, after a 
melancholy pause, " I can't talk of anything 
else, but the poor Uttle pretty one ; it seems to 
me like a real grief losing her, — as if the grave 
had opened and taken her away ; my heart's 
so full of her, you must excuse me, sir." 

" Oh, pray go on, I like to hear all about 
her," Crichton hurriedly replied. 

"I was a-teUing you that I watched her 
whilst she planted this rose so cleverly, and 
the water came into my eyes as I thought, not 
only that perhaps I should never see her again, 
but of what would become of her away from all 
her friends ! Lawk, sir, you cannot think 
how they all loved her here, what store they 
set by her ! Miss Sylvia making her quite her 
little idol; Mr JuKan, too, worshipping the 
very groimd she trod upon. Look at that 
bank of violets," and he pointed to a distant 
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part of the garden, " that was her own favourite 
spot, and I remember, years ago^ when they 
were both much younger, hearing him say to 
h^: 

" * I never pick a violet without thinking of 
you,' Uttle beauty ; but you are sweeter and 
much prettier than my flower that was ever 
created/ I don't know what any of them 
will do without her." 

Crichton, much agitated, exclaimed, " Shall 
you, not go over to see Miss Violet ? " 

"Why, perhaps, if I am able; but I am a 
poor lonely old man. The Rector keeps me 
to potter about, but I am fit for nothing else ; 
but Uttle Missy made me promise to go over 
to Selbome, and take her some cuttings as 
soon as they have struck, which she lays great 
store by ; such beautiful flowers she showed 
me, which she had brought from London with 
her, and which she was trying to keep alive as 
long as possible ; and some sUps of geraniums 
were amongst them, which I have got in our 
green-house to strike for her. I joked with 
her about the flowers," old Roberts added, 
laughing ; " she made so much ado about 
them, kissed them, and sighed so dismally 
over them, that I said, * Little Missy, if you 
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were a bit older I should say that you 
had found a Joe in London/ 

" ' A Joe, Roberts, what is that ?' 
" ' Why a sweetheart, to be sure/ 1 answered. 
" I wish you could have seen her face ; it 
was very white Uke before, but in a minute it 
was all a blaze of red, and my heart misgave 
me from that moment, and has been sick and 
sore about the pretty Missy ever since. What, 
if any evil is to come to her, so beautiful, and 
with a mother who is good for nought ; 
at any rate, I was thankful to think that bad 
youngster. Lord Victor, is far away on the 



seas/' 



" She met with no lover in London who will 
harm her, my good man ; make yourself easy 
on that score, at least ; the one she found 
there would gladly give his last drop of blood 
to protect her and make her happy." 

Old Roberts looked with startled surprise 
upon the young man before him, and in a mo- 
ment guessed that he was the cause of all poor 
Violet's dejection. But there was in the open, 
truthful countenance of Raymond Crichton 
such a convincing evidence of his excellence 
and honourable intentions, that the old man 
felt a degree of confidence and comfort as 
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to Violet's future fate, which lightened his 
heart. 

"No, he could not surely harm her," he 
thought, " with such a face of goodness." 

Crichton had hastily taken from his pocket 
a note-book, from which he tore a blank page, 
and soon had written these words ; 

"You could not have received my two 
letters, dearest, or you would not have been so 
cruel as not to write one word in return. I 
am ojBF, in three days, to Italy, my mother being 
very ill. I fear I shall be away all the winter, 
but I shall never cease to think of you, sweet- 
est and best, and when I return you shall see 
me, wherever you may be, — ' Oh, then re- 

MEMBEU ME ! ' " 

He twisted up the note, and turning to the 
old man^ at the same time thrusting some 
sovereigns into his hand, he said : 

" You will, I am sure, give her this when 
you take the flowers to Selbome. You must 
not speak of it to any one, for at this moment 
it might do harm ; but, my good old man, you 
may rest satisfied that her welfare, honour, 
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and happiness will be always safe in my 
hands," 

Old Roberts promised to perform the 
mission^ and Crichton left Brooklands in a 
very different state of mind to that with 
which he entered it — joy and expectation then 
beating so hopefully in his breast. 

''But hope is like the dream of those that wake." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

The Vernon family passed two months at 
the sea-side, where Lady Glenmore and her 
daughters had also located themselves, Julian 
joining the party for a short time before he 
returned to Oxford. 

Mr Hope had signified his intention of con- 
sidering his nephew in all respects as his son, 
and the death of the unfortunate Alexander 
Hope, which occurred in Spain, where he had 
resided for some time for the benefit of his 
shattered health, placed young Julian at once 
in the position of heir presumptive to the 
possessions of that wealthy family. 

" Money is power," it is said with truth. 
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But Julian joined his family at Scarborougli 
perceptibly altered. He seemed to have gained 
years, rather than weeks, in age ; less light- 
hearted, his countenance grave and thoughtful, 
his affectionate tenderness towards his mother, 
and filial attention to Mr Vernon, were, how- 
ever, even still more striking. 

Towards his sisters his demeanour was also 
changed. He felt it wa$ not the same as 
formerly, when Sylvia was as Mary in his 
eyes ; there was a restraint in his intercourse 
now, with them both, which surprised and 
angered Mary, and caused agony to the warm, 
loving heart of Sylvia. 

But time will change all this ; Juhan's 
heart had in it just then an unhealed wound, 
one of long standing ; but he is using every 
means to cure it; manfully sets about the 
work, thinks of his mother's wishes, his own 
affection for the charming Sylvia, covers the 
Kttle beauty, even in imagination, with the im- 
penetrable veil of impossibility, and determines 
only to think of her as a lovely picture, and as 
Mrs Miller's daughter, which certainly was the 
greatest antidote to her attractions. 

Mrs Vernon saw it all, and felt most deeply 
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both for Julian and her darUng Sylvia, to say 
nothing of her own maternal feehngs. 

But the time was come ; she must resign 
herself to the inevitable fate of all parents — the 
son no longer a boy, their relations chang- 
ing almost imperceptibly on one side, but 
clearly and keenly felt on the other. 

But for once she misunderstood her son, 
and reaQy did not estimate the feehngs which 
were struggUng in his breast, aU influenced by 
his surpassing affection towards herself; how 
he mourned over the idea of being partially 
removed from her sde guidance ; his home 
with her no longer his only as a resting.plaxje ; 
his dear step-father no more his only benefactor. 

And then, again, the mother could scarcely 
imagine the conflict that was going forward in 
his mind with regard to Violet. He knew 
not, till lately, how much he had loved her. 
His feelings towards the little beauty had 
been, he imagined, only like those of all who 
knew her, for every one loved and petted the 
fair child. 

He had thought of her when absent, as one 
might dwell upon a fancied dream, or a picture 
of something transcendently fair. He might 
have said : 

VOL. n. 19 
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*' Mine eyes were not in fault, for she was beautiful.** 

But he had awakened fix)m this illusion ; he 
found that it had become reality, and felt that all 
the energy of his strong nature must be called 
forth to vanquish a feeling, which every con- 
sideration told him it was worse than folly to 
cherish. 

And JuHan was progressing towards re- 
covery, and he could now rejoice that the de- 
parture of poor Violet fix)m Brooklands would 
remove temptation from his path ; he felt that, 
at present, he could scarcely bear to see her, 
and act the part which alone was the right 
and proper one under the existing state of his 
mind. 

The path of duty is, most assuredly, the path 
of safety. 

Before he left Scarborough, however, a hap- 
pier feeling had taken possession of his heart, 
and he became more like the Julian of old. 

He had told all to his mother, made a clear 
breast of all his troubles, and they were both 
the happier for this confidence. The mother's 
warm love rushed with a joyous tide into her 
heart, which had been chilled and hurt by the 
seeming change in her almost idolized son, while 
even still greater tenderness and admiration 
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for his noble character was mingled with her 
maternal affections ; and he further plainly as- 
sured her, that the time might come when 
Sylvia's perfections would not be unappre- 
ciated by him. 

"At present, dearest mother, we are both 
too young to think seriously of such a con- 
clusion, and — " he paused, and a deep colour 
spread over his averted face, " it would be an 
insult to offer her a heart so lately not mine own 
to bestow ; but all my young folly must be for- 
gotten, and, darling mother, some of these days 
I hope to make you happy in your every wish ; 
that is to say," and again he reddened, " if I 
am so fortunate as to obtain the consent of 
another." 

" This has been my dearest wish ! " she ex- 
claimed, " and before you gained the position 
you now occupy, your dear, generous father 
hoped nothing higher for his child, than you, 
Julian, at that time with no worldly recom- 
mendation, no position, no fortune. And 
Sylvia, — but you well know how she has 
ever loved you, the sweet, warm-hearted crea- 
ture! I ought not perhaps to tell you this, only 
you must be well aware of it ; and, Julian, she 
has suffered much, I know, though her pride 
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of spirit would fain have concealed what she 
felt." 

" But, mother, one request I have to make 
before I leave this subject for ever ; you must 
make me a promise — ^willyou? " he said, ener- 
getically, at the same time turning paler. 

" My dear boy, what have you ever asked 
that I have refused, if by any possibility I 
could fulfil your wishes ? " Mrs Vernon repUed. 

" Then, I ask you," and his voice faltered, 
"never to lose sight of that poor beautiful 
girl ; you may depend upon it that hers will 
be a Ufe of trial, and now removed from Brook- 
lands, thrown so entirely into her mother's 
power, I tremble for her ; if you will promise 
to watch over and befriend her, I can go on 
in peace ; if not, her image will always haunt 
me, not as she is now, ' lovely and of good 
report ; ' but as the pale disfigured ghost of 
the once innocent and sweetest of Violets." 

Juhan paused abruptly, his voice choked 
and tremulous. 

" I do promise what you ask, dear Julian," 
his mother said, " for my own sake as well as 
yours ; for dearly I love that poor child ; we 
shall do all we can, depend upon it, and as for 
Sylvia, her love and pity towards her are won- 
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derfol ; I know not how she will bear Brook- 
lands without her/' 

" Dear, kind, generous Sylvia ! " the young 
man exclaimed, with glistening eyes, and 
Sylvia's image, as an angel of mercy hovering 
over the poor deserted Violet, became a favour- 
ite association in his imagination henceforth. 
That beautiful quality of mercy which always 

" Blesseth him that gives and him that takes ** 

was indeed blest to Sylvia. 

Mrs Vernon told her son all that they were 
now doing for Violet, how she had expressed 
a desire to study, in order to prepare herself 
at some future time to become a governess, 
assuring him that neither herself nor Lady 
Glenmore would ever relax in their endea- 
vours to benefit the young girl ; and Julian's 
heart was in a measure relieved. 

Certainly, from this time a most perceptible 
change was visible in his demeanour towards 
Sylvia. Nothing could have done the cause 
so much good as his mother's words, with re- 
gard to her feeUngs towards poor Violet; it 
was a reciprocity of feeling which drew her 
towards his heart, and although they spoke on 
the subject but once, that was quite sufficient. 
No one was aware what transpired during that 
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conversation ; but now he knew that Sylvia's 
warm nature was full of softness and devoted love 
to one who he must ever remember with emotions 
of the most tender pity and admiration ; and as 
day by day he looked upon this really charming 
girl, now appearing to him in quite a different 
view, his mother noticed with increasing de- 
light the altered character of the intercourse 
between these two beloved ones; Sylvia bright- 
ening under the influence of his affectionate 
attentions, her joyous spirits (which had sunk 
under the weight of her first care, Juhan's 
altered manner) rising to their cheerful pitch> 
and the whole circle happy in each other, only 
grieving as the time drew near when Juhan 
must return to Oxford. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

It was November when the Vemons re- 
turned to Brooklands, that month, the 
least enjoyable in the country of any of 
the twelve ; summer gone, autumn nearly 
departed, the idea of winter appearing more 
dreary than in reaUty it proves, with its 
accompanying brightness of sparkling frost 
and shining snow, to say nothing of the glow- 
ing fires casting their cheerful light around, 
making up for many a partial sunbeam. We 
all know the comforts of that social period, 
but still the change to it is one of sadness. 

But it is after all the state of the mind and 
spirits which casts either light or shade upon 
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surrounding objects ; the sunshine or gloom is 
within, not without. 

Sylvia, like her poor little pet Violet, had 
returned to Brooklands in an altered frame of 
mind. How diflferent used formerly to be the 
feeling with which after an absence she would 
hail the approach to her home ! 

How joyfully would she bound out of the 
carriage, always causing it to stop before the 
Cottage, at whose gate one had been anxiously 
watching for her, and soon two fair arms were 
clasped so lovingly round her neck, and that 
bird-hke voice, so delicious to the ear, was 
murmuring : 

" Miss Sylvia, dear, sweet Miss Sylvia ! " 

And then they would walk on together to 
the Rectory, so much they had to say, to hear ! — 
Violet's joy at her return, so ecstatic, poor giri, 
for the days had indeed been long without 
her kindest friend. 

It was a pretty sight to look upon these two 
girls on these occasions, so unKke, and yet 
both so lovely in their separate styles. 

Sylvia so stately in her form, Violet, at that 
time much lower in stature, leaning on her 
arm, looking up with that angelic face into 
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the countenance of the friend who glanced so 
lovingly down upon her. 

Mrs Vernon and the Rector had often 
exchanged looks of admiration as they watched 
the pair from the carriage window. 

But now the anxious mother noted the 
change which circumstances had wrought upon 
the feelings of her darling step-daughter. 
With Julian's departure many of her smiles 
Tiad fled, and instead of hailing with dehght 
the day, which was to take them from the very 
questionable comforts of a sea-side residence 
late in the year, she dreaded the idea of return- 
ing home. During the journey she was very 
grave and silent, and as they entered the vil- 
lage, Mrs Vernon saw that she became very 
pale, and when they passed the Cottage her 
head was averted. 

They all felt sorry as they looked upon the 
pretty abode, whose late inhabitants so long^ 
had been objects of so much interest. 

"Poor little Violet, how dull the Cottage 
looks without her ! " Mary remarked. 

" Will she never be at the gate again, mam- 
ma ? " asked little Arthur, in a tearftd tone of 
voice. Sylvia did not speak, but when they 
reached the Rectory she did not enter the house 
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with the others, but at once rushed forth into 
her garden, and entering the rustic bower, sank 
on a seat. 

" What shall I do without you, my sweetest 
Violet ? " she sobbed forth. 

That name must, indeed, have been her own 
' personification, for was it not spontaneously ut- 
tered by all those who loved her best on earth ? 

It was a raw, damp evening, near at its 
close, not cheering to a melancholy state of 
spirits ; and Sylvia was more oppressed than 
she had ever remembered to have felt in all 
her young life. 

As she sat despondingly, her arms folded 
on her knees, her head bent doVrn, large 
tears occasionally faUing from her eyes, old 
Roberts suddenly appeared before her. 

" Good day. Miss Sylvia ! " he said ; " but, 
bless me, my bonny young lady, what ails 
you? not sorry, I hope, to return home." 

" Yes, I am, Roberts,*' she said, " my home 
will not be Uke home to me now." 

Old Roberts stared ; for the moment he 
had forgotten Violet. 

** And don't you miss her, — you who 
pretended to be so fond of her ? " exclaimed 
Sylvia, indignantly. 
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" Oh; you mean pretty little Missy? — ^yes, in- 
deed, the sun has never seemed to shine so 
bright to me since she went, poor lamb ! And 
have you seen all the beautiful roses and 
other choice things she planted with her own 
hands in the garden for Miss Mary and you ? 
Some in particular — all the best, for your very 
own, Miss Sylvia ? "' 

Sylvia started up ; " Show them to me, 
pray, Roberts ! " she exclaimed. 

" Well, this is the most beautiful of large 
blush roses," the old man said, pointing to 
the one Violet had planted close to the bower ; 
** I forget the name — some outlandish one — and 
little Missy says that you are to be sure to 
think of her when the blossoms come out 
next summer. Many a tear she shed over 
her work as she knelt there on that spot, 
planting the tree ; she wouldn't let me 
help her in any way. Not at all Uke her- 
self was she. Miss Sylvia, when she came 
from London, — so down-looking and pale. 
I never saw her smile but in an unnatural 
way; as for one of those laughs, which I 
used to think sounded almost as much like 
music as her singing, never a one did I hear. 
No, it made my heart ache to look at her face. 
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SO like a little child's — and yet . . . But I 
suppose it is all in the course of nature," the 
old man continued to murmur, mysteriously. 

The truth was, old Roberts at this moment 
was seized with a painful inclination to unbur- 
den his mind of his secret, and tell Sylvia the 
story of the visit of the handsome stranger. 
But he possessed the inconvenient gift of a 
conscience — remembered the sovereigns which 
he had placed in a bag of treasures he had been 
accumulating for many a day, for the benefit of 
his old wife when he was dead^ and determined 
not to peach. 

" Poor little Missy ! she left a little job for 
me to do for her — ^these cuttings," and he open- 
ed the green-house door, " which she set so 
much store by. As soon as they have all well 
struck I have promised to take them to her, 
and so I will if I am alive, the end of this 
week ; but God only knows ! here to-day and 
gone to-morrow, and I am an old man. Miss 
Sylvia." 

A week or two passed. Old Roberts had died 
very suddenly, to the great regret of the 
Rectory family, with whom he had lived so 
many years, lately, as he had said, merely pdt- 
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tering about, looking after the cMdren's gardens, 
and giving directions to more eflScient hands. 

So Violet never received the pencilled note 
intrusted to him. There was no name or 
direction upon it, and no doubt it was de- 
stroyed by the survivers of the old gardener, 
as waste paper. 

A letter had arrived one morning from 
Violet to Sylvia, at the breakfast hour, the 
usual time of the post's delivery. She was 
very thoughtful dming the meal, and made no 
remark upon its contents ; but after the meal 
was concluded, she followed Mrs Vernon into 
her morning-room, and said : 

"Mamma, I must go to Selbome to see 
Violet ; I cannot bear her letters, they are so alter- 
ed, so well written and composed, not a word 
badly spelt; not at aU like herself. Just read it." 

Mrs Vernon laughed. 

" Why, that ought to be a subject rather of 
rejoicing, I should imagine/' 

"No, I cannot bear to think she is so 
changed. My sweet little beauty!" Sylvia 
continued to say, her eyes filling with tears, " I 
would rather have her always what she was, 
selfifth as it may seem ; but, mamma, I really 
must go to Selbome and look after her." 
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"We will all go some day," Mrs Vemon 
repUed. 

" Yes, but I must go at once, and I would 
rather go the first time alone ; cannot I have 
post-horses, and take Camille with me? she 
has a sister in some family in Selbome. I will 
pay for the post-horses out of my own money,'* 
Sylvia persisted, with increased eagerness. 

Mrs Vemon smiled affectionately at her 
daughter. 

"You are certainly a loving friend to the 
poor little girl ; I am almost inclined to be 
jealous for Mary." 

" Oh, mamma ! " Sylvia replied, the colour 
mounting to her face, " my love for Mary is 
so different; she is my sister, a happy well-cared- 
for girl, with you for a mother ; " and she laid 
her head caressingly, as was her wont, on the 
shoulder of Mrs Vernon, as she sat beside her 
on the sofa. " Poor Violet is a desolate little 
thing, most miserable, no doubt, taken from 
this her native soil, her pleasant home ! 
Mamma, I mmt go to her ; you will let me I 
am sure, and besides — " 

" Besides what ? '' inquired her mother. 

Sylvia hesitated, and then, still retaining 
her position, but averting her eyes and speak* 
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ing low, she said : " And besides my wish 
to see her — she is my charge — I have 
a mission to perform with regard to her, 
I have promised to look after her. Now 
^on't ask any questions, darhng mamma!" 
she said, as she sprang up and tenderly 
embraced Mrs Vernon ; " let me go, and trust 
your children!^ 

" Well," Mrs Vernon repUed, " I must talk 
to your father, and see if he will consent." 

Rarely were Sylvia's wishes ungranted. 

The next day, without giving Violet any 
notice of her intention, Sylvia, the carriage 
filled with all the flowers she could collect, 
and the cuttings safely packed, departed at an 
early hour for Selbome, accompanied by the 
French maid, Mary looking rather affronted 
that she was left at home. 

" Only this one. time, dear Mary," she said, 
as she stepped joyfully into the carriage ; " I 
fear you think me very selfish, but it shall 
only be this once; mamma don't think I 
shall lose cast by spending a day at these 
livery stables ; I promise to be like the In- 
visible Lady, shut up in Violet's little sitting- 
room." And away she sped ! 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

The fifteen miles to Selbome seemed 
interminable to the impatient Sylvia, but at 
last they drove into the pretty town, and up 
the long street designated the Parade, which 
led to the locaUty in which was situated 
" Miller's Livery Stables/' &c. &c. &c., as they 
were now designated. 

The season was just beginning ; that is to 
say, the period of the year when Selbome is, 
in a manner, awakened out of its usual torpor 
and dullness. The usual winter residents 
were beginning to arrive, the hunting stables 
to be alive with the note of preparation, and 
the assembly rooms reopened, and in the pro- 
cess of cleansing and dusting for the coming 
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balls. We must allow, that although the most 
respectable of sojourns, the society at one time 
equal, if not superior, to any out of London, 
still, Selbome does not present an enlivening 
exterior to strangers, as they first drive 
through the seemingly scantily-peopled town. 

We have heard it remarked, that a cannon 
might be fired from one end to the other of the 
Parade, without doing any injury, so completely 
empty of passers-by does it often appear. 

Sylvia sighed as she looked out of the car- 
riage window, mentally exclaiming : 

" Poor little beauty ! how can she exist here, 
after her old sunny home, always so bright 
and cheerful-looking ? " 

They had now turned into the street which 
led to their destination, and in another mo- 
ment she recognised Frank Miller, walking 
with two gentlemen. 

Sylvia eagerly desired the postiUion to stop, 
and soon Prank Miller was at the carriage door. 

" Let me out ! " she exclaimed, " I am come 
to spend the day with Violet. I will walk to 
the house with you, Mr MiUer, for I want to 
give her a surprise." 

" It will indeed be a surprise, and a ygtj 
pleasant one too," said Prank Miller, much 
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delighted. " It is so fortunate Rosy did not 
take a long ride with me this morning, which 
she was very nearly doing, but I was detained 
by business with these gentlemen. Your lord- 
ship will excuse me for a few minutes, I will 
join you immediately," he added, addressing 
one of his companions as he walked on with 
Sylvia to his house. 

Arrived there. Miller at once opened the 
door and entered, and ascertaining that his 
wife was in attendance, he immediately left her 
to rejoin his noble customers. 

Sylvia, restless with impatient longing to 
behold her friend, entered the parlour, where 
she found Mrs Miller sitting with much im- 
portance before a large ledger. 

" Goodness gracious ! bless me, and is it 
really Miss Vernon?" she exclaimed, as she 
hastily rose to greet her. 

" I am come to spend the day with Violet," 
Sylvia said, glad even to see one whom she 
had always disliked, — old happy associations 
were so blended with her appearance. 

" She will be glad enough to see you, my 
dear young lady, and proud and happy we 
shall all be ; but I will go and call her." 

" No, let me go to her, if you please, Mrs 
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Miller, I want to give her a grand surprise ; 
where is she ? " and Sylvia prepared to leave 
the room. 

" She is in her own apartment, Miss Vernon," 
Mrs Miller answered with much pomposity; 
" Violet sits entirely in her own bovdoir during 
the morning ; she does not mix with the persons 
who frequent my reception-room for business ; 
it would not do you know, my dear — ^not at all 
in her spear ; you must agree to that. Miss 
Vernon, and she is taken up a great deal with 
study ; very right for young people ! " 

Sylvias ancient disgust towards the stout 
lady was beginning to rise. 

" Well, let me go to her in this houdoirl^ 
she said impatiently, and gladly followed the 
portly form, who, with the airs of a duchess, 
condescendingly led the way up-stairs. 

The door of Violet's little sitting-room was 
partly open, and Sylvia's quick eye could in a 
moment take in all the details of its interior; 
she caught hold of Mrs MiQer's hand as she 
was about at once to enter, and whispered : 

" Wait a httle, I want to look at her ; " and 
Mrs Miller, thinking " what absurd fancies this 
girl always has," was obliged to obey. 

It was a pretty Uttle room, with its hght 
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paper and bright carpet, and wonderful in its 
arrangements, to be the temple of the gay little 
trifler of former days. Everything around be- 
tokened study. Books were scattered about 
in all directions, the table covered with signs of 
literary pursuits, — an exercise evidently in pro- 
gress, the piano open, and music on the desk. 

But Violet at that moment was unoccupied ; 
she was leaning back in her chair, Merry on 
her knee, who she fondled, though with an ab- 
stracted air. 

Sylvia looked intently at her for a moment, 
and then again whispered to her conductress : 

"Now, my dear Mrs Miller, be so very 
kind as to leave me ; I want to have my meet- 
ing with Violet all to myself." 

Mrs Miller felt inclined to sneer at this non- 
sense, as she designated the request ; however, 
she remembered that she must go and order 
something extra good for .Miss Vemons 
luncheon, so with a patronizing smile and nod, 
she bustled dovni-stairs, leaving Sylvia absorbed 
in contemplation of the little beauty. 

And Sylvia thought, as fixedly she gazed upon 
her, that the months of their separation had 
much changed her ; she was no longer the rose 
bud, bursting into beauty, but the opening blush 
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rose ; not yet indeed full blown, but giving to 
the eye the rich promise of what it would be. 
The tint of the complexion was fainter than it 
used to be, the face rather paler and thinner, 
the expression of the fcountenance wonderfully 
altered, the eyes having a very abstracted look 
as they gazed on vacancy. 

And Sylvia remarked that Violet's dress was 
different ; quiet and lady-like, but entirely with- 
out any of the extraneous finery for which it 
had become quite notorious ; her beautiful hair, 
looking thicker and richer than ever, plainly 
braided, no ribbons or streamers hanging from 
it, as in former days, when Mrs Miller was 
permitted to exercise her taste ad libitum on 
her daughter's person. 

"Down, Merry! be still, youl ittle fidget," 
she said to the dog, whose ear having de- 
tected the near approach of a stl'ange foot- 
step was beginning to give one of his 
shrill barks ; " what do you hear, little noisy 
darling ? " 

But Merry continued to bark on, and soon 
had jumped off his mistress's knee, and flown 
out of the half-operi door ; when, seeing a 
stranger, his demonstrations of displeasure 
were so alarming, that Violet rose to ascertain 
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the cause of the uproar. At the same time 
Sylvia entered. 

No description is necessary to portray this 
liappy meeting. 

It was long before poor Violet could recover 
from the effects of the surprise. She was not 
as in former days— her spirits were not so 
buojiuit, her nerves not so strong. She was 
rhuuged from the country-bred girl, who flut- 
trivil forth her days in the open air, with few 
tHtit^. Sttvo her birds and flowers. Shut up in a 
tvnvn, hor life had become one of study and 
UKHliUUion. She could now do nothing but 
\\KV\\ whilst she leant on the bosom of her 
friond, whose arm tenderly encircled her waist. 

" My darling, I ought not to have startled 
you," Sylvia said, soothingly, " but I did not 
think that my sudden presence would have 
caused you anything but joy." 

" And it is joy — too, too much joy," sobbed 
poor Violet. 

But at length she was calm, and could look 
upon her friend, could listen to her voice, and 
be happy. 

The various parcels of tokens from Scar- 
borough were brought up, and the Brook- 
lands flowers ; and then she was told of old 
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Roberts's death, and Sylvia presented the cut- 
tings all struck and flourishing. She did not 
remark the bloom which spread over Violet's 
face when she received them — with what ten- 
derness she looked at these little sKps of plants, 
far more precious in her eyes than the finest 
exotics which came from the Court conserva- 
tories. Sylvia drew from Violet a history of 
her present life, and its details were, on the 
whole, satisfactory. She seemed to work 
steadily at her education, had several masters, 
and now seemed to have very Uttle pleasure 
beyond these pursuits, and her rides with her 
father, which she described as long and fre- 
quent; her mother was really very kind to 
her. " She is not at all as she used to be,'' 
she added, " never is cross, and tries to please 
me in every way ; allows me to dress as I choose, 
never wishes me to be seen, or to associate 
with any of her friends, which is so good of 
her ; for you know, dear Miss Sylvia, as I am 
to be a governess, I have a great deal to learn. 
And one thing in particular I must acquire, the 
power of living to myself a great deal. I am 
a most fortunate girl ; everybody is so kind to 
me ; I have made some friends even here, who 
are such blessings. In the Square where I 
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walk in order to give Meny exercise, I have 
met two dear children, who go there vdth 
their Swiss governess — the mother is an 
invalid, quite confined to the sofa. Through 
Merry we became acquainted ; and now they 
are all so kind. I often take long walks with 
them in the fields, and it is a great advantage 
talking French with the governess. Tell dear 
Mademoiselle Hofiinann she says my accent 
is very good. I often go to their house to see 
Mrs Maitland. Oh, Miss Sylvia, such a delight- 
ful lady she is ! always reminding me in all 
she says and does of dear Mrs Vernon, only 
she is sick and suffering. I ought to be a 
much better and wise girl, with such an ad- 
vantage as it is, associating with her." 

" Well, darling, I am sure you are, and will 
be even still more so. I could not have im- 
agined that the foolish little thing could have 
had such strength of mind, such a firm will, 
as to be able to make so difficult a conquest 
over herself and her habits as you have already 
done. No, I must change that name I love 
so well, though it sounds so insulting. I 
really think I have loved you the more dearly 
for the idea of your pretty folly ; but now you 
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are the wisest of the two, little beauty ; and 
now I am sure you have ever been so." 

" No, dearest ! " exclaimed Violet, clasping 
both the hands of her friend with great earn- 
estness, " do not change your opinion of me ; 
I fear I am little improved in the most essen- 
tial points; don't talk of my having a firm 
will — oh, that I had ! Depend upon it, my 
want of that will be my destruction." 
. Sylvia, though at first inclined to laugh at 
this ebullition, was startled when she looked 
at Violet's face. 

" What do you mean ? " she asked. 

" I mean, that I know not how to resist 
the win of any one that is kind to me," Violet 
replied ; " and, oh. Miss Vernon, I am often 
sorely tried and tempted. My mother, would 
that she were less kind! Many things I could 
tell you; and then — and then— oh, then — 
you would no longer say that I had a strong 
will ; poor weak girl that I am ! " 

" But, Violet," Sylvia now said, with much 
seriousness, " you must pray for strength to 
gain more courage to face the difficulties of 
your position. And you are most fortunate in 
having gained a friend, such as you describe 
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Mi» Maidaad to be; go to her wIkb tos 
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"^Ttti,^ aiKireTed Viofet^ de^midin^r "bat 
it iii faa^ to speak opeohr #]C nnr pcr^exitia, 
when in iio dfxng I most ejcgose jbj own 
mother. Xo, 3Ii» Vemoo, there are some 
tfOfiMai that must be hidden in osie's own 
breasiFt. The heart most ahxie knoir it» own 
hittemefm; mid a stranger «wf/ ik># inter- 
meddle with its griefe.^ 

'* Bnt, Violet, in this instance it is a duty 
you owe to yourself; your osJj course of 
^fety is to go at once to a trustworthy friend 
niien you are in serious difficulties; promise 
me that you will confide implicitly in Mrs 
Maitland. Take me to her, Violet ; I must see 
her," 

But Violet said that was impossible. She 
had seen the children in the morning, and they 
had told her their mamma was more unwell 
than usual, and confined to her bed. And much 
Sylvia regretted this opportunity of confiding 
her poor little Mend to the watehful care of 
one who seemed so excellent. 

The day passed only too swiftly. A most 
ilelicate little luncheon was prepared for Sylvia> 
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and sent up to her in Violet's little study. 
Mrs Miller knew exactly how to act in all 
matters connected with " genteel life,' and con- 
ducted herself accordingly. 

Sylvia could scarcely, save for the ostler's 
bell which rang incessantly, have imagined 
herself in a house attached to a livery stable. 
Mrs Miller, proud of having a guest of so 
much importance in her house, behaved as 
little offensively as it was possible, and Sylvia 
really carried away vdth her a slightly im- 
proved impression of her former aversion. 

With a heavy heart she was obUged at last 
to leave poor Violet; endeavouring to cheer 
her by a prospect of frequent visits. "Re- 
member your promise, darling, to confide in 
Mrs Maitland when you are in any per- 
plexity,'' were her last words, as, with much 
sorrow, she extricated herself from the close 
embrace of her poor little friend. 



CFAPTER XXVn. 

The winter had passed away. It is noto- 
rious to philosophers that the state of our feel- 
ings can hasten and retard time. Locke is of 
opinion that a man in trouble may so far lose 
his measure, as to think a minute an hour ; or, 
in joy, make an hour a minute, but still time 
wiU flow on iminterruptedly through every 
age and every time. 

With some of those we have brought before 
our readers, the dark season had seemed dull 
and wearisome ; to none more so than to Ray- 
mond Crichton. Time went on with him, not 
with a " dove's wing," as a writer describes it, 
but with heavy leaden pinions, even in this the 
celestial city. Lady Crichton had greatly im- 
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proved in health, and her son had made several 
attempts to escape, promising to return, but 
the very idea of his departure always so much 
affected the nervous system of the invalid, that 
he was obhged to abandon his intention, and, 
with an effort it would be difficult to estimate, 
considering the impetuous nature of the young 
man, endeavour to conceal the agony of his 
impatience. His sister Edith alone knew that 
her brother was unhappy. The lynx eye of her 
affection had made her acquainted with every 
turn of his expressive countenance, but she 
dared not question him. It made her wretched 
to see how ill he looked, his gay light spirits 
gone, only forcing a kind of false gaiety in the 
presence of his father and mother. 

Something assuredly weighed upon his mind, 
and Edith became seriously alarmed. 

At this time, however, Raymond had much 
to occupy his attention, which Edith trusted 
would distract him from his moody thoughts. 
Emily's marriage with the eldest son of Lord 
Musgrave was to take place. The bridegroom 
elect was also in the Life Guards. 

The wedding was to be quite a private one, 
and the young couple were immediately to 
proceed to England. The day before the cere- 
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mony took place, Crichton most unexpectedly 
encountered Lord Glenmore, who had just 
arrived in Rome. 

This meeting was one of mutual pleasure. 
Lord Glenmore was much attached to Ray- 
mond Crichton, whose admiration and regard 
for the young Marquis had been extreme from 
his earUest years. He immediately invited 
him to the quiet wedding that was to take 
place the next morning. 

Whilst they were conversing, Crichton's 
eyes were attracted by the appearance of a 
handsome yoimg man, who would have passed 
them without taking the slightest notice, 
had not Lord Glenmore called out, " Holloa, 
Victor, don't you know Crichton ? " 

Thus impeded, Victor Lyle was obliged to 
come forward, saying, ungraciously : 

" As we have not met for years I don't see 
how I should. Certainly I don't suppose Cap- 
tain Crichton could know me, as I believe I 
was in petticoats when we last met." 

Raymond Crichton's feelings on beholding 
this young man were not a Httle perturbed; he 
turned so pale, that if Lord Glenmore had been 
looking at him just then he would have been 
struck by his appearance. 
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Violet's image was before him — her counte- 
nance, when, in Richmond Park, she pro- 
nomiced those words : 

" I Jmte Lord Victor ! " 

And Crichton's gaze fixed itself with pene- 
trating earnestness on the splendid specimen of 
youthful manhood which stood before him. 

And that was the object of the innocent 
girl's absolute loathing ! 

Lord Victor was only a few months passed 
twenty, but his height was, at least, six feet 
three, and his person already Herculean in its 
developments. His face was most preeminently 
handsome, — every feature perfect ; he was very 
dark, and already his beard and moustache 
had attained considerable growth, adding to 
the fierce indomitable character of his counte- 
nance. Yes, at that countenance Crichton really 
trembled as his eyes fixed upon it, his mind 
abstracted from aught else, and he was only 
roused from its contemplation by seeing an 
angry flush overspreading the face of the 
young lord, who said insolently: 

" Well, Captain Crichton, I hope you will 
not forget me, the next time we meet." 

Crichton started : " I beg your pardon," he 
said, and then added, endeavouring to smile. 
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" you must forgive my falling into reveries ; I 
am just now over head and ears in the fiiss 
and confusion attending my sister s marriage, 
and I suppose at the moment I appeared to be 
staring in so unmannerly a way at you, I was 
deep in the contemplation of some other sub- 
ject." 

For the sake of Glenmore and the other 
members of his family, Crichton knew he must 
endeavour to conquer the deeply-rooted dis- 
like he had long felt towards the character of 
Lord Victor; all he had heard of him was 
calculated to prejudice his every feeUng against 
the young man, but he must not take every- 
thing upon credit, he must judge for himself; 
besides all this, Lord Victor was only waiting 
for a vacancy to be gazetted into his own 
regiment of Life Guards, and as his brother 
officer he must endeavour to keep on terms 
with him. 

He therefore turned to the young lord, 
and said, with forced cordiality : 

'^I hope, Lyle, you will accompany your 
brother to our wedding to-morrow ; Musgrave, 
as well as myself, will soon, I suppose, be 
your brother officers ; so we shall expect you.*' 

A muttered reply was given as Lord Victor 
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walked away, whether in the affirmative or 
not Crichton did not know ; however he had 
done what was right, and he cared not what 
followed. 

Lord Glenmore accompanied Raymond to 
the present abode of the Crichtons, and during 
the walk he spoke confidentially to him upon 
the subject of his young brother, with deep 
regret descanting upon the impromising nature 
of his disposition and habits. 

" As one of my oldest and most valued 
friends, 1 can speak openly upon this very 
perplexing subject," Lord Glenmore continued 
to say ; " 1 have had a difficult part to perform, 
during the nine months 1 have had my brother 
abroad with me. 1 have kept him out of 
England and with a travelling tutor, in order 
that 1 might endeavour to benefit him, and 
also save my mother from the extreme 
anxiety his presence always occasions her ; but 
I fear there has been httle achieved. It makes 
me wretched to think how he will turn out. 
My only hope now is, that in the army, asso- 
ciating, as he will have to do, with none but 
gentlemen, in the Life Guards, his low tastes 
and habits may imdergo a change ; one pro- 
pensity 1 almost blush to name, it is so com- 
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pletely out of the pale of even the ordinary 
vices of a gentleman ; degrading without even 
the poor excuse of human passions to extenuate 
it ; one I hardly can speak of even to you, I 
feel so ashamed that any one belonging to our 
race should ever be stigmatized by such an 
appellation as that of a drunkard ! " 

Crichton, much shocked, knew not how to 
answer this terrible commimication. He had 
also, we know, his own reasons for receiving it 
with imfeigned horror. That poor girl ! no 
wonder the words she uttered and her counte- 
nance of disgust, as she exclaimed : 

" I hate Lord Victor." 

And this young tiger would soon be let 
loose upon the world. His brother s sway 
would speedily be at an end, and then with 
money, power, beauty, what destruction would 
he not make — and that one poor defenceless 
lamb ! 

Raymond Crichton's mind was in a very 
perturbed state the next day, when he had to 
busy himself for every one, and go through 
the bustle and confasion always attending a 
marriage. 

Lord Victor vouchsafed to accompany the 
Marquis ; he had heard the Miss Crichtons 
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were handsome, so allowed himself to be taken 
to their palazzo in order to undergo " the bore 
of a stupid wedding." He did not ingratiate 
himseK with any of the party ; as soon as he 
looked at the bride and her sister, and had 
ascertained that they were not at all in his 
style, dark girls ! he looked unfeignedly bored, 
and only revived a little when luncheon and 
champagne had exercised their cheering influ- 
ence. Lord Glenmore and Lord Victor re- 
mained in Rome but a .day or two longer. 
They were on their way to a distant part of 
Italy, in order to while away a few more 
months, at the expiration of which the Marquis 
hoped he might be able to rehnquish his 
charge, by seeing his brother's name gazetted 
into the Life Guards. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Winter brought with it a new era in the 
life of Sylvia Vernon. 

The whole family were invited to spend 
Christmas at Lilford Towers, and Mr Vernon 
thought it expedient that they should go. 
Julian was, of course, to be there, and a large 
party of the Hope family were expected to as- 
semble, in order to be introduced to their 
hitherto stranger relations. 

This was a severe trial to Mrs Vernon ; and 
required the exercise of all her fortitude to 
encoimter the ordeal; but her husband told 
her that it was her duty on their children's ac- 
count to sacrifice every morbid feeling <rf re- 
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pugnance on that score ; and reminded her that 
as his wife she had a position to maintain. 

Julian arrived so late on the day the Ver* 
nons had also reached LiKord Towers, that 
he had only time hastily to greet his mother, 
who was in the act of finishing her toilette, and 
then to hurry to his own room, in order to 
make his preparations for dinner. 

Many of the guests were assembled when 
Mrs Vernon, Sylvia by her side, entered the 
large libraiy. 

The step-mother and her daughter looked 
to great advantage. The mother so fair, and 
still so youthful in her appearance — ^the girl 
with her dark, bright, dazzhng beauty and 
graceftil height. 

Mr Hope courteously introduced them to 
several members of the company ; Mr Vernon 
having already gone through the ceremony. 

Dinner was just being annoimced when 
Juhan entered, and Mr Hope desiring him to 
take charge of Miss Vernon, he looked round 
for her ; and with a glow of pleasure and ad- 
miration on his countenance approached and 
gave her his arm. 

Sylvia was at an age when a very short time 
marks a change in the appearance of a girl ; 
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hour by hour the flower was expanding, put- 
tmg forth fresh indications of coming perfec- 
tion; and for the first time she was in full 
evening dress. Greatly did her stately form 
jbecome the ample folds of the white silk dress 
fitting so beautifully in every way. No orna- 
ment did she wear, but a bouquet of scarlet 
geraniums — ^her dark hair dressed so as to 
display to perfection its luxuriant glossy 
braids. 

Julian gazed at her with a sensation of 
admiration he had never before experienced : 
it really was not mingled, as it formerly used 
ever to be, with other remembrances, which 
induced comparisons deteriorating to her per- 
fection. 

No, this evening he thought, "how singu- 
larly handsome Sylvia has become ! '' and as 
he saw every eye fixed upon his beautiful 
neighbour, evidently with the same opinion in- 
fluencing their inspection, he felt a sensation of 
proud happiness rising in his heart. And 
again he turned his eyes upon his mother, 
who was seated with due honour by his 
uncle's side. That dear mother he so much 
loved ! — ^Yes, there she was in her proper place, 
looking so truly an ornament to any circle; 
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such a refined air pervading her whole de- 
meanour, her dress so well chosen. 

His excellent step-father, too, how distin- 
guished by everything that was good and noble 
did his beaming countenance appear, amidst 
the large party ! 

Rapid thoughts passed through the young 
man's mind ; his past and present were before 
his mental vision ; the gloomy prospect of his 
early days, the prosperous appearance of all 
around him. And it was with a look in which 
a peculiar softness was blended, that he turned 
to Sylvia and said : 

" Dear Sylvia, how proud and happy I feel, 
and how grateful! I certainly am the most 
highly favoured of mortals ; what a moment of 
joy is the present, to have you all seated around 
this table ; and Jerrold, how rejoiced he must 
be ! — have you seen him ? " 

Sylvia repUed that she had not, that they 
had also arrived rather later, but that nurse 
Martha had taken Mary, who was not to dine^ 
late, to her cousin. 

" I am glad to hear it, — I shall Uke to be the 
first to show you him ; Sylvia, how well 
you look to-night!" and his admiring gaze 
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caused her cheeks to glow with a still brighter 
vermilion tint. 

Julian continued : 

"I shall go with you for a few minutes 
into the drawing-room, just to have the plea- 
sure of introducing you and my mother to 
Jerrold ; how deUghted the poor dear fellow 
wiUbe!" 

And accordingly he accompanied them to 
the large drawing-room, into which Jerrold 
had been removed, and there they found him, 
Mary seated by his side, already quite at home 
with the poor cripple. 

Most affectionate was his greeting with his 
" Aunt Mary," — that was the appellation with 
which he accosted Mrs Vernon, — and for some 
time he could not divide his attention with 
any other object. But Juhan was not satisfied 
to return to the dining-room until he had 
brought Sylvia before his cousin's notice. 

" Jerrold, you have not spoken to Sylvia," 
he said, as he led her close to the invalid's 
couch, and then Jerrold turned his eyes upon 
the bright face that smiled so sweetly upon 
him. He held out a thin hand, which was 
pressed with emotion by the warm-hearted 
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girl, and a compact of friendship was everlast- 
ingly formed between them. 

Yes, everlastingly, — for though short might 
be the continuance of it in this world, may 
we not rest satisfied that the elect shall surely 
meet again, where all earthly friendships will 
be renewed, sanctified, and glorified ? 

And here we will leave the happy party ; 
Julian rejoicing his mother's heart in every 
way, — ^her desired hopes now seeming Ukely 
to be reaUzed — for Julian's intercourse with 
Sylvia was indeed changed in its character ; it 
had lost much of its brotherly freedom, but in 
its stead there now were indications of a dif- 
ferent sentiment in his bearing towards her,— 
admiration and dawning love. Admiration 
not only of her personal charms, but of those 
which Julian's noble feelings esthnated fully, — 
the qualities of her heart and mind. And 
there was one subject upon which they often 
dwelt, which brought forth her excellence, her 
imselfishness,'her tender, warm-hearted zeal, in 
a lovely aspect to his eyes, — her unceasing, 
anxious solicitude for the well-doing of poor 
Violet. 

He well knew that she, with her lynx-eyed 
loving woman's quick perception, had easily 
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read what had been his secret feelings towards 
one whom she herself had ever considered the 
sweetest personification of a dawning woman. 
There was no jealousy, no coldness, mingUng 
with her constant kindness towards the poor 
yonng girl, — no petty strife within her, no 
change in her demeanour, but ever consistent, 
ever noble and kind, she went on, her warm 
love and interest for Violet never decreasing, 
her manner towards himself the very type of 
female modesty and true attachment. 

Sylvia's conduct towards the poor little 
beauty had met with its true estimation, and 
was really the means of securing for her the 
heart she coveted ; and now they could speak 
fearlessly of this mutual source of deep interest, — 
could seal the compact between them of never-r 
failing endeavours to serve her. They looked 
together at the sublime picture of the Raphael 
angel, and whilst tears of love and tender pity 
fell from Sylvia's eyes as she gazed on the 
image of this poor girl, Julian, his arm encir- 
cling her waist, gazed also with deep emotion ; 
but his admiration had changed in its character, 
since he last looked upon that seraphic face. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Many months have passed since our last 
chapter. Julian Hope had gained much cre- 
dit at Oxford, taken high honours, to the ex- 
treme dehght of all his family, gratifying, in 
a most pecuhar manner, his stepfather — his 
earhest instructor. 

Mr Hope has signified his intention that his 
nephew should travel on the continent for at 
least a year. His uncle has views for him for 
the future ; a seat in parliament, and a poli- 
tical career. 

Julian left England with a travelling 
companion, one carefully chosen for him, and 
as the heir of Lilford Towers. 

During the winter, Sylvia had never relaxed 
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in her attentions towards Violet ; indeed the 
whole family were constant in their kind- 
ness, and often visited her, swelling consider- 
ably Mrs Miller's pride and self-importance, 
by frequently making her house their resort, 
when they came over to Selboume on shop- 
ping expeditions ; and Mademoiselle Hoffmann 
had spent a whole week with Violet, — a treat 
most inestimable to the young girl. 

Lady Glenmore and her daughters were 
also never-failing in the notice they bestowed 
upon the nurse and her daughter. They were 
much more satisfied with the whole affair since 
Mrs Miller's removal from Brooklands. Lord 
Victor's conduct towards Violet had, for a 
time, given to the whole family a disagreeable 
impression of their former favourite. 

The Ladies Lyle had, whilst on a short visit 
to the Court, also visited Violet with Sylvia, 
and they were equally surprised and delighted 
with the change so perceptible in the little 
beauty. 

The only thing she had before lacked in her 
face to render it quite perfect, now had it not 
gained ? When they had last seen her the ex- 
pression of her countenance was too childish, 
too insoiiciante for her age ; with all its sweet- 
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ness it wanted, perhaps, that ray which the 
mind alone can cause to shine, and which be- 
speaks at once that the owner has a soul. 

Perhaps her extreme lovehness, and the fas- 
cination of her engaging manners, had made 
one forget that she lacked anything. But now, 
when to her matchless beauty was added the 
grace of intellect, a thoughtful feminine look 
emanating from those splendid eyes, with 
their darkly-fringed lids drooping upon the 
fair cheeks ! the beholder might have ex- 
claimed, 

" Her soul 's the deity that lodges there." 

And Violet had grown considerably. In for- 
mer days her figure, though sjonmetrical and 
well moulded, rather gave indications of emhon- 
pointy and that she would be rather below than 
above the middle height. But now she was 
tall, and though her stature was "wand -like 
straight,'' rounded was every limb. 

Violet's dress was of the neatest and quiet- 
est description when her friends visited her, 
the dark winter gown only enhvened by 
the white collar and cuffs ; altogether the 
little beauty was hardly recognizable, as — 
that bright child, in dress, in spirit, in hue, so 
dazzling, a flitting, joyous butterfly ! — in her 
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place there stood a creature fair as our first 
mother, ere woe had scathed her, a graceful^ 
lovely woman, far more beautiful than ever. 
. The Ladies Lyle looked at her and then at 
Sylvia with amazement, and as Violet left the 
room for a moment. Lady Sophia exclaimed : 

"Doubly, trebly dangerous, Sylvia, — ^what is 
to become of that girl?" 

But Sylvia, who 'hoped no evil,* had not 
lived in the world as her friends had ever 
done, and replied : 

" Oh, we shall take care of her, and in an- 
other year or two I trust we may be able to 
j>lm\> her in some good situation as governess; 
1 nuv in great hopes Mrs Maitland will wish 
tho dear girl to go to her, and then she will 
be safe/* 

But Lady Sophia shook her head sadly and 
(loubtingly. 

Mrs Miller's visiters were much struck not 
only with the change in Violet's appearance, but 
in that of the whole demeanour of the mother. 

That clever nctrt\<is was playing a compli- 
cated part/ She was more subdued in her 
manner, q\iiet and endeavouring with all her 
might and main to be respectfully lady-like. 

E\erythiug was done with grave decorum^ 
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no straining after effect ; she wished to inspire 
the ladies with the idea that she coveted no- 
thing in the world, was more than con- 
tented with her present position, — the respect- 
ability of her husband, — the welfare of her 
child her only end and aim. She had be- 
come aware of the wishes of her friends, that 
Violet should be prepared eventually to under- 
take the situation of governess, and she ex- 
pressed herself grateful for the kindness of the 
suggestion. 

" You see, dear ladies, that I am in all ways 
following up your most considerate plan for 
my child. She pursues her studies uninter- 
ruptedly, mixes with none of the people in my 
spear. ^^ The Ladies Lyle were well acquainted 
with this, their nurse's favourite term. " You 
see how completely I have taken your ad- 
vice about her dress ; she never wears anythiag 
that is in the slightest degree conspicuous — 
walks out only in the Square, or with Mrs 
Maitland's governess and children, — in short, is 
never seen, except, iadeed, when she is with 
her father on horseback, — I hope, dears, you 
don't think that wrong, but MiUer is positive 
upon that subject, and as Violet has always 
been so accustomed all her life to air and exer- 
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cise, perhaps it is as well for her health at pre- 
sent to continue it ; I hope you do not think it 
is wrong — aU my wish on earth is to do what 
is right towards my dear child/* 

And Mrs Miller looked pathetic. The arch 
deceiver — the perjured mother ! At this very 
moment have you not a letter in your pocket 
received that morning from Lord Victor, m 
answer to one in which all your plans for the 
future are arranged — that future of misery 
that you are planning in so cold-blooded a 
manner for your unsuspecting, innocent child ? 

But the woman's plan was to manage matters 
in such a way as to remove all idea of blame 
from her shoulders — to throw it anjrwhere, so 
it fell not upon her, 

" What can be the matter with nurse, Rose?" 
exclaimed one of the young ladies, when they 
drove away ; " did you ever see such an altered 
creature ? so quiet and demure ; not one word 
of nonsense." 

" And," interrupted Lady Helena, laughing, 
" not one hint, not one httle request, did she 
make. I am quite alarmed, she must be ill — 
perhaps going to die, such a change has come 
over her." 

" And how different about Violet," Lady 
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Sophia replied, " seeming to keep her quite in- 
the back-ground, never allowing her to be 
seen, and above all, entering so completely 
into the governess place, an idea she always 
used to regard with horror." 

" Yes," said Sylvia, "we have all remarked 
this for some time; but you know I never, 
could endure Mrs Miller, and even now, imder 
the cloak of all this wonderful change of sen- 
timents, still I doubt her sincerity. I only 
hope she may not be deceiving us all." 

Her two companions laughed at hej sus- 
picion. 

"Poor dear Rose! " said Lady Helena, " you 
were always unjust towards her, Sylvia ; but 
really she was not like herself to-day; I 
quite missed her broad hints, I am so used 
to them; and, besides, it will give us the 
worry of selecting the presents ourselves ; 
always before, she gave us, in a covert way, a 
long list of wants to choose from, which saved 
us an infinity of trouble. But that girl, 
Sylvia, I was not prepared to see her so metaw 
morphosed — ^with such a different look altoge- 
ther — celestial I should describe it." 

" Yes, indeed," Sylvia replied, " it is celestial. 
Once, and once only, have I seen anything to 
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compare to her, and that is the picture of an 
angel at Lilford Towers — a most beantifdl 
Baphael, — and, Helena," Sylvia added, with 
much feeling, '^ she is as good as she is beau- 
tiful/' 

Lady Sophia looked grave and thoughtful, 
and then added, " I trust, indeed, the poor 
girl may be kept from harm ; and oh, Sylvia, 
may God defend her from ever again seeing 
Victor ! " 

Sylvia shuddered at these words, and the 
three girls were very thoughtful during their 
drive home. 

And Mrs Miller, how greatly she was re- 
lieved by the departure of the aristocratic trio, 
for she was wearied of the part she was per- 
forming, of "playing good/' so as soon as 
poor Violet left the room to hasten to her 
own little solitude, miserable as she always 
was after a visit from her friends, her heart 
yearning to accompany them back to her be- 
loved Brooklands away from this her uncon- 
genial home, her mother threw herself into her 
easy chair and chuckled audibly. 

" Yes, I have flabbergasted them all, parti- 
cularly the two lady-birds ; that Sylvia always 
looks as if she distrusted me; and much 
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it matters ! And then to hear that ' Sophia and 
Mrs Miller were always very familiar in pri- 
vate/ that consequential minx, talking in such 
an old-fashioned manner about my beauty 
being a governess! praising her dingy dresil 
and studious ways; ha! ha! ha!*' and she 
indulged in a hearty fit of laughter ; " and I 
bamboozled them so finely, making them think 
me grown a saint in petticoats. But upon 
my word," and now the lady looked irate, " I 
like their impudence ; my beautiful child a 
governess, defend her from such a fate ! Lady 
Sophia had better remember the dance she led 
poor Miss Porter. I often pitied the poor 
creatures in my heart, who were governesses at 
Lady Glenmore's; miserable lives they led; 
hard-worked all day, and deadly wearied sitting 
alone all the evening, nothing to enliven them 
but their bit of supper, and that was worse 
sent up than any other in the house. How it 
is I know not, but servants always have a spite 
against governesses ; I know I had, and really 
for no good reason that I can think of. Violet 
a governess indeed ! " 

And Mrs Miller sat for some time deep in 
thought. We must be allowed to penetrate 
into the recesses of her fertile brain, and for 
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the benefit of oui" readers and the further detail 
of this history repeat them, 

" Yes, I have a difficult business to achieve/' 
she mused, " it will require the nicest tact, the 
clearest management, to keep my shoulders 
clear of the blame. As for Miller, no one 
will ever suspect that honest simpleton, my 
poor back will have to bear all the blame. I 
must try to shift it upon the young ones, and 
they may snap their fingers at the whole lot ; 
they'll be forgiven in no time. How even 
those two proud girls softened and looked with 
admiring eyes upon that pretty creature ! and 
did she not, even in that ugly dress, look far 
more Uke one of noble birth than any of them ? 
Sylvia certainly is a fine girl, but as for the 
two others, particularly that plain Sophia — '* 

And Mrs Miller gave a shrug of contempt. 

" How cleverly I have managed hitherto ! "^ 
she continued, " keeping her so out of sight, 
as the dear boy expressly ordered, has only 
made her more conspicuous ; and nothing 
gives a woman a greater rise in the opinion of 
her lover than others looking after her. Good- 
ness gracious ! how the men come peeping and 
prying about just for a chance of a look at her 
face ! Those Maitlands, too, are certainly god- 
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sends ; it gives her an air only to be seen in 
such company. And with her thick veil, Frank 
even told me that when they are riding all the 
men are after them ; but old Frank is sharp 
enough there, he is so frightened lest his 
daughter should be kidnapped, I believe, that 
he gives every one the cold shoulder ; he does 
not care who it is, whether high or low. 

" He says Lord B rode up to him the 

other day, and said : ' Miller, will you introduce 
me to your daughter? ' 

" Frank at once answered, * If you please, 
my Lord, I hope no offence, but I would 
rather not ; my daughter is very young, and I 
beg pardon, but the fact is, I'd rather not.' 

" ' Well, what did he say ?' I asked. 

" He coloured and said, ' Oh, Miller, you 
are too hard upon us ; why should you make 
such a nun of your beautiful daughter, with 
her thick veil trjring to hide her face ? * 

" ' I only laughed, and rode away.' 

"Well, I only wish it was aU well over; 
sometimes I have my qualms ; however, 
* never venture, never win;' and Ellen Miller 
is not the one to stand in the way of her own 
flesh and blood." 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Mrs Majtland had become really attached 
to Violet, who spent much time at her house. 

It was with the greatest pleasure that the 
invalid instructed the beautiful girl. She looked 
forward with impatience to the time when, 
seated by the side of her couch, she would 
read aloud with that voice which was melody 
itself : and how improving to Violet was the 
society of this sensible, excellent woman ! Mrs 
Maitland speedily discovered all her defi- 
ciencies, and at the same time the innate quick- 
ness of her pupil's abilities. What a delight 
it was to the invalid to put forth all her en- 
deavours to benefit the interesting girl, who 
had soon opened her heart to this kind friend 
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on many important subjects of her history — 
told of her anxious wish to become at some 
future time a governess — and as Mrs Maitland 
gazed at that picture of beauty, with the book 
on her knee, the graceful head bent over it, 
a ray of sunlight falling over her whole person 
displaying its faultless perfections, she painfully 
sighed as she contemplated the perilous future 
of the poor girl, and redoubled her efforts to 
teach her what might be most precious in after 
life, a safe-guard and refuge, either in weal or 
in woe. And propitiously to Violet the winter 
months sped on. Mrs Miller never interfered 
in any of the frequent visits to the Maitland 
family; she was glad to dispose of her daughter 
in so safe a manner, the time had not arrived 
when she must take the reins into her own 
hands. No, as a skilful breaker in, she must 
not begin to use the curb until her poor vic- 
tim was all ready to receive it. And this good 
mother had for some time totally changed in 
her ways towards Violet. Nothing could exceed 
her never-varying kiadness and indulgence. 
Violet could scarcely believe her senses. Could 
this possibly be her mother of old — this kind, 
indulgent, gentle parent, so ready to comply 
vdth every wish, her only study seemingly her 
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daughter's slightest will — no harsh word ever 
grating on her ear, no peremptory order given ? 

Violet felt that it was strange, unnatural. 
Why was she thus ? 

" And I am not half sufficiently grateful nor 
affectionate for all this love and kindtaess/' 
Violet pondered, almost longing for some 
iebulKtion of temper, which might throw some 
shadow of excuse upon her own fancied de- 
ficiencies of warmth and gratitude, and also 
remind her of days gone by, when scoldings 
and pettings were alternately the burden of 
her mother's conduct towards her. 

Towards the commencement of the spring 
Selbome became very unhealthy — scarlet-fever 
raged in the town. The little Maitlands sick- 
ened of the complaint, and shortly after Violet 
was also attacked by this fearful scourge. Mrs 
MiUer was in unfeigned distress, and as for 
poor Frank, his agony may be well imagined. 
His Rosy who had never been ill since she was 
bom, except with trivial infantine complaints, 
which had passed most lightly over her head, 
now in absolute danger ! 

He could do nothing else but walk to and 
fro, asking eagerly for tidings of his darling. 
He, that usually strong man, had scarcely 
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strength of mind to look at the sick girl as she 
lay so altered, so suffering upon her bed. All 
business was suspended as far as he was con- 
cerned ; he left all to his head ostler ; could 
attend to no one thing, however important it 
might have been. The picture of distress, he 
might be seen walking up and down the stairs, 
Uttle Merry in his arms (for the Httle animal ' 
was excluded from the sick-room, and was very 
mournful), importuning doctors and nurses, with 
his heart-stricken inquiries after his child. 

Yes, man, strong man, what are you in real 
suffering and distress ? Too often powerless, 
utterly cast down, when it is precisely under 
these phases that a woman shines forth so con- 
spicuously, when her devotion, her skill, her 
never-wearying care brings her forward in a 
character so benign, so beautiful, that all past 
imperfections, for a time, are forgotten. She 
is viewed under quite a new aspect; those 
who before may have disapproved of, dis- 
liked her, are now ready to fall at her feet in 
grateful heart-felt gratitude and praise. 

So it was with Frank Miller and his 
wife. Yes, indeed, to her he turned alone, in 
weakness. There she was at her post night 
and day, and with all her robust proportions 
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Mrs Miller was not particularly sound in health* 
Never did she leave her daughter's pillow ; no 
hired nurse was allowed to touch the poor in- 
sensible girl. Sleep seemed to have fled from 
the mother's eyes, as she watched almost hope- 
lessly every movement of her child. 

And Frank MiUer thought of his wife then 
as an angel of goodness ; as of one he could 
worship as a saint, and felt impatient anger 
at his own conduct. 

" My darling child ; and I, what can I do for 
you ? Nothing but shed these useless tears." 

Poor father ! — ^the source of your tears for 
Violet has now, for the first time, been opened. 
Hitherto tears and her joyous image have 
never been for a moment combined. But 
there is a beginning to everything, and per- 
haps these tears which you now shed, think- 
ing every one that falls agony unspeakable, 
may be as gentle dew, compared to those burn- 
ing drops, like molten lead, which the thought 
of her may hereafter draw from your eyes. 

For the death of an innocent child like 
Violet, what is it, to the idea of her utter 
wretchedness ? 

After a time of imminent peril, Violet's ex- 
cellent constitution prevailed over the intensity 
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of the attack, and she gave symptoms of re- 
covery. Still her mother never left her bed- 
side ; and Violet, now in the selfish impotence 
of sickness, conld not bear that she should 
quit her for a moment, — only when the 
poor girl slumbered, her head upon her 
mother's bosom, could the worn-out woman 
from sheer fatigue snatch a few moments of 
sleep. In vain Mrs. Miller was urged to take re- 
pose ; the doctor saw that she must soon give 
way from utter exhaustion ; no, there she must 
remain. 

But even in the midst of all this real dis- 
tress, the wretched woman's thoughts and plans 
were all directed to the same direful end. 
Her mother's heart bled for the suffering of 
her child. To have saved her Ufe, she would 
ha,ve sacrificed her own (so much we must 
say for Mrs Miller, her natural instinct was 
strong); but should her child be spared — 
would not all the love, the care she had lavish- 
ed upon her, be a hold upon the affectionate 
heart of Violet, most useful to draw her 
effectually to the fulfilment of all her deep-laid 
schemes ? 

" Could she be so ungrateful as ever to 
tjiwart my wishes for her good, after all my. 
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trouble ? And, indeed, I believe this will go 
hard with me. I begia to feel that I shall be 
laid low next," Mrs Miller mused. "My 
legs are swollen as thick as my body, and I am 
ready to drop. But I will not leave my pcior 
pet — hOy not if I die with her in my arms." 

Thus spoke this mixture of the mother and 
the fiend. Then Violet rapidly became con- 
valescent, and with it returned all her natural 
feelings. 

How grateful she felt for her preservation ! 
and towards her mother her thankfulness was 
unbounded. How selfish she had been ! She 
had never loved her mother so tenderly before. 

** Poor dear mother ! " she said, " how little 
I have prized her kindness towards me ! how 
can I ever sufficiently show her how truly I am 
grateful, — what would I not do for her in 
return for what she has done for me ? without 
her I must have died." She thought and pon- 
dered over those words : " I must have died ! " 

And now the fresh tide of health and youth 
were beginning again to gush through her veins, 
and with it the hopes and aspirations of her 
early age. At one time she thought that she 
would gladly die, but now, as she lay in her 
dreamy weakness, all pain, all fever departed. 
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it. was bliss to think that she should Kve ; and 
visions of the past and present came floating 
before her mind. It was a happy time — this 
half unconscious period, when she could exist 
almost in an ideal world, with those she most 
loved ; and as her thin hand laid itself caress- 
ingly upon that of her kind father, who would 
sit contentedly for any length of time by the 
side of his darling, now that he was assured 
that she would live, — she, in her weakness, 
would associate the touch with that of another, 
would dream that she held her father's dear 
hand, and at the same time another's was 
interposed, both clasped together as it were to 
her heart. This was the chimera of her feeble 
brain. 

But as Violet grew strong, her mother fell 
ill. Complete neglect of herself, exposure to 
cold — ^for her daughter's state had often re- 
quired open windows and currents of air, the 
new and efficacious means used in these en- 
lightened days in fever cases — brought on 
an inflammatory attack, which, added to her 
present state of prostration, very nearly reduced 
her to the grave. And if she had died ! — 
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who that knew the real state of the case could 
have lamented her loss ? 

Does it not appear to our eyes, who see 
through the glass darkly, that her death 
would have been a blessing, saving a mul* 
titude of evils to many ? 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

It was summer now. Mrs Miller and her 
daughter spent some weeks by the sea-side, 
ordered there by the medical man, after the 
severe iUness of the spring. 

Violet speedily recovered, but Mrs Miller 
had been much shaken by the dangerous at- 
tack on her chest, caught by the close attend- 
ance on her daughter.' 

Poor Violet was distressed to think she had 
been the cause of so much suffering to her 
mother, and her attention was never wearied ; 
she was most anxious to please and amuse her, 
devoting herself incessantly to the task. 

She enjoyed much the freedom of the pretty 
quiet httle watering-place to which her father 
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escorted them, seeing them comfortably set- 
tled in a lodging-house close by the beach. 
She was happier than she had been since she 
had left Brooklands, although she had no society 
save her mother's and Merry's ; no acquaint- 
ances, excepting the little children who she 
met daily on the sands with their nurses. 

With them she soon made friends, and con- 
stantly sat on the rocks surrounded by a small 
group, who all loved to look at, and speak to, 
the pretty young lady, whose beauty and sweet- 
toned voice attracted young and old ; and she 
talked to them, sung to them, told them sto-» 
ries, and many a little heart did she win. 

The fine air and sea-bathing, the life of 
liberty she loved so well, soon brought back 
the roses to her cheeks, the brightness to her 
eyes ; and the father, when he returned to escort 
them back to Selborne, looked with dehght 
upon his again blooming child, and probably 
inwardly ejaculated his old exclamation of 
"Was there ever a daughter seen like my 
daughter ! " Selbome wore its least agreeable 
aspect ; it was bearable in fog and gloom to 
Violet, for she remembered that it was winter 
and a town, and all towns would be equally 
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disagreeable to her as a constant residence. 
But now in summer, when in the country, at 
Brooklands, all nature was rejoicing, the fields 
so green, the flowers so luxuriant, the air re- 
sounding with the song of happy birds — oh, it 
was dreadful to be in that dusty place, not a 
flower to be seen, but a few shabby roses in 
that bumt-up square, no j&mit, save the stale 
produce of the green-grocers' shops ! 

Poor Violet was much more miserable now 
than she had ever been before at Selbome. The 
Maitlands had also left the place, and she 
had no one to walk with, to speak with, 
save her mother ; her father was so much 
from home. 

The Vemons had gone to the Continent to 
meet Julian, and the poor girl felt during that 
fine summer weather, shut up at once in that 
dusty broiling town, the very loneliness of 
desertion. Her thoughts were constantly with 
her old dear home, and the happy days 
passed and gone, never to return ; and her 
mind, now morbidly depressed, dwelt despond- 
ingly upon one — who it was quite evident had 
long forgotten her. 

She had heard from her mother that the 

VOL IL 23 
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Crichton family had all gone abroad, that Ray- 
mond had accompanied them; but still that 
had not satisfied her. ^ 

"Could he not have written one hue before 
he went, and after all that he said? " 

Insiduously had this wily Mrs Miller set to 
work ; clearly did she watch her opportunity to 
let fall a word in season. 

She would give a vivid description of Cran- 
ley Abbey, the splendid place Lord Victor 
would be possessed of on coming of age. When 
panting with heat, and sitting with closed 
windows to keep out the clouds of dust, with 
which all Selbome at this time was powdered, 
she would tell of the shady walks, the gushing 
fountains, and delicious flower-gardens of this 
beautiful coimtry seat — would dwell i^on the 
happiness to be derived from wealth and 
station — endeavouring, with great tact, to make 
the poor girl dissatisfied with her present posi- 
tion, which could not be otherwise than distaste- 
ful to her ; and then she would bring forward 
the hero of the story — ^the enchanter who was to 
change the destiny of the humble girl — trans- 
form her little, confined sitting-room into a gor- 
geous saloon — give her plenty of money to fling 
about to all the beggars she was so fond of en- 
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couraging, and to build schools for the dirty 
children she loved so much to teach — in short, 
a heaven upon earth was held out to her, with 
one condition, which destroyed in a moment 
the whole enchantment of the scene. 

" Yes, all this would indeed be delightful," 
Violet sighed as she thought, "but not with A«m." 

Still the girl was human, and we do not pre- 
tend to assert that she did not sometimes, for 
brief moments, think that anything must be 
preferable to Selbome in summer, alone with 
her mother, when Lord Victor's image did 
not appear before her mental vision in quite so 
terrific an aspect. But, again, when the 
gloomy fit had passed, and a fresh tide of hope 
gushed into her young heart, the pictiu'e which 
her mother had so vividly drawn lost much of 
its attraction. " After all," she murmured, 
" it is not the place, the position, which con- 
stitues the happiness of a life. No!" and 
she sighed heavily ; " with those we love, what 
matters it how or where one is placed ? " 

But another part of her mother's poUtics had 
for some time been, to prove the utter faith- 
lessness of Crichton, and in strong contrast was 
brought before her the never-failing constancy 
of Lord Victor. 
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" As for the Captain/' Mrs Miller would say, 
" it was just to amuse himself during that dull 
time in London, that he tried to make a fool 
of you, Violet* A pretty lover, indeed, after 
all the fuss, his presents, and sweet looks — to 
let you go without troubling his head to inquire 
again whether you were dead or alive; very 
unlike your own true love, my pet." 

Poor Violet winced at these words, and the 
colour rushed to her face, at first indignantly, 
when she thought that Captain Crichton had 
not acted up to all that he had professed. 
*^ But yet — but yet ! I cannot believe that he 
meant to deceive me. No ! '' and the open 
countenance — the clear, ingenuous, truthful 
look of those kind eyes — passing before her 
mental vision, she would inwardly add : 

" I never could beheve that he did not really 
care for mc ; but I suppose he thought it best 
and wisest to forget me ; and no doubt so it 
is ; I wish it were as easy for me to do the 
same, and I must try. But, oh, how Uttle 
would have satisfied me — just one Une — gently 
to tell me so/' 

She began to be very low-spirited and miser- 
able, and her mother saw it all. 

" All right ! " she thought, "just as it should 
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be, everything works well, but we must not 
let the little beauty lose her good looks. He'U 
soon be here; let's see how soon," she continued 
to cogitate, as she took a letter from her pocket 
and read as follows : 

" Yes, old girl, we may soon throw up our 
caps in the air, and cry hurrah ! September 
will soon be here, and then I get rid of them 
all, for ever ; and pretty clogs they have been 
to me, never minor was more plagued and 
fettered, and small thanks for it ! I shall owe 
them a grudge as long as I breathe, and that 
brother of mine more than all — that worthy^ 
excellent man, who is, without exception, the 
greatest bore in existence. I am now on my 
way to England, to join the Life Guards. I 
have given that prig Glenmore a promise, 
extorted unfortunately after some little scrape 
I had got into, out of which he pulled me, that 
I would stick to the regiment for a few years. 
So I must do so, I suppose ; but it does not 
matter. It won't tie me very much, it's as easy 
a branch of the profession as is possible to be. 
I shall rather hke the fun of it for a short time, 
and the quarters are so good, that it will suit 
me very well as a married man/' 
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" Bless the dear boy ! " was the delighted 
apostrophe. 

" I hope to see my little beauty in her best 
looks," she continued to read. " Our wedding 
day must be fixed for the 3rd of September, 
the day after I am of age ; this will avoid 
all botherations from relations and friends. 
I should like it to be the day after I 
set foot in England, but I suppose we must 
be prudent." 

" Well, he'll be here, I dare say, before a 
fortnight's over, and then begins *the tug of 
war.' Heigh ho ! I wish it were all cannily 
over, as they say in the north. I shall have 
my trials, and I am not so strong as I was ; 
that illness of mine, and my trouble about 
Violet when she had the fever, have taken a 
good deal out of me. Well, all's well that 
ends well ; and if I can only see my daughter 
* The Lady Victor Lyle,' why then I must be 
content to lie on my oars, and take care of 
myself. I shall then have nothing more to think 
about ; that is to say, if Frank only behaves 
like a sensible man. I am more afraid of his 
making a fool of himself than anything else ; 
as for the girl, I think I have her safe. It's 
an ill wind that blows no good. Even that 
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horrid fever, and its bad consequences to me, 
have done their helping work. Poor grateful 
Kttle goose! she thinks she's bound to me 
hand and foot for ever ; she is always saying 
that she would be a monster, not to try to please 
me to the very extent of her power ; and theii 
again, oh, how she wearies of her Ufe here in 
this town ! " Mrs Miller reflected, " now, parti- 
cularly, the Maitlands are gone, and in this 
summer weather, she is all the world hke a 
poor bird in a cage — she could beat her sides 
against the bars with impatience, to get out 
into the fields and woods: And again, does 
she not begin to doubt that handsome young 
Captain, thinking him a faithless, good-for- 
nought lover ? I can read her thoughts, silly 
child, as well as if they were an open book ; she is 
trying to give him up, little thinking that he has 
never forgotten her — that I know for certain ; 
some people will talk, particularly servants, 
and they are generally pretty wide awake, and 
through Mr Forster, who writes to Mrs Dam- 
ley, I've heard a thing or two." 

''Well," Mrs Miller continued to medi- 
tate whilst she trimmed her cap, " I am cer- 
tainly a clever woman in my way, and what a 
mother I have been ! Violet ought, indeed, to 
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be a grateful child, for have I not studied her 
good ever since she was bom ? and now that I 
have nearly reached the point for which I have 
striven so long, it would, indeed, be hard to 
fail at last : 

* One struggle more and I am free,' 

SO says the song. Yes, and a hard struggle it 
will be ; however, it is worth the trouble. How 
lucky it all happens ! — Frank going off the 
middle of August, and certain to be away some 
weeks, as he has to go to Ireland.*' 

¥li idt ^ nut 

Violet's only pleasure at this time consisted 
in her rides with her father. They were long 
and frequent. She delighted in her beautiful 
black horse, which fain would she have called 
Captain, but she dared not, for her mother 
would know the reason of her choice, so 
he was named the Black Knight. 
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